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AFTER THE FLOOD 6+ 1907 practicciny 


destroyed the Dickson Co. plant at Louisville, 
Ky., they purchased three Blue Streak Linotypes 
with Self-Quadders. Now Mr. Dickson writes: 

“After using them more than two years, we can say that these quadders 
are invaluable. Centered lines in Linotype composition are rated as difficult 
matter, and charged at price and one-half; but through the use of the auto- 
matic centering device, this becomes what is called ‘fat’ matter, and it can be 
set faster than straight composition. 

“The action of the quadder in justifying matter on either the front end of 
the slug or on the back is a wonderful pick-up, especially on composition in 
wide measures. 

“The Dickson Company would hate to be deprived of their use, as they 
have greatly increased our machine-hour production” 








KEEPING AHEAD with new equipment and 


quality printing has been the policy of The 
Collier Printing Company since its found- 
ing . . . so said this modern Wooster, Ohio, 
printing plant when announcing the installa- 
tion of a new Model 32 Blue Streak Linotype. 
At left is Charles Collier; changing maga- 
zine Linotype’s exclusive vertical-lift way is 4 & 
operator Byron Bell; at right stands Manager 
Sr all ie Manager aie NUMBER PLEASE—1s you ever look up a telephone number in Montreal 
“The producer who takes advantage of mod- Toronto, you can bet that the directory line was set on one of these Blue 
ern production facilities undoubtedly enjoys Streak Model 31's. They’re part of the Linotype battery of Ronalds Company, 
a lower-cost basis.” Montreal. During a busy period, shortly after installation, these machines 
were kept running 24 hours a day for ten months—only stopping for normal 
servicing operations. “Yes,” says Machinist-Operator Phil Quevillon, “and 
don’t forget that was with hard metal.” Standing between Blue Streaks is 
Directory Production Manager Frank Gammon. At other machine (upper 
left) is Operator Clarence Mercier. 
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Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed and Memphis Medium 




















..» Why your 
dry mats need. 


Junior Foun 


WARNING: Right after the 
starter goes to the pressroom 
and the pressman calls for 
several new plates—usually 
because of white holes in 
black solids, it’s the danger 
sign of Irregular Casting 
Levels in dry mats. 


EXPENSIVE production 
costs are caused all along the 
line, because of Irregular 
Casting Levels in dry-mats. 
Excessive make-overs in mats 
and plates, too early break- 
down of press blankets, 
more power required in press 
because of heavy impression 
necessary, delays in getting 
editions under way. 


% 
THE REMEDY: The Stahi 


Junior Former, Preventive 
of Irregular Casting Levels, 
speeding up production op- 
erations and Improving 
Printing—that’s why 118 of 
these efficiency plus ma- 
chines are in daily operation. 























in MAXEMUM SHRINKAGE the Junior Former 


will always effect Uniform Casting and Printing Levels 











STA-HI CORPORATION 


1020 CROCKER STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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1—J. Harold Minton, Production Mana- 
ger, Decatur Newspapers, Rockford, 
Ill., and newly elected president of 
Illinois Mechanical Conference. 

2—Howard M. Colton, Bloomington 
Pantagraph, is now vice president of 
Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference. 

3—Eddie Raymond, DeKalb Chronicle, 
Mrs. Raymond; H. J. Ratelle, Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company. 

4—Left to right, Harry Pottle, Western 

Newspaper Union, Chicago; Earl 


Anderson, Rockford Consolidated Newspapers; Leon V. 
Gonigam, Ottawa Republican Times; Ralph Moore, Inter- 
type Corporation; Sid Scott, Urbana Courier. 


5—Left to right, Carl Newport, Jacksonville (Ill.) Courier 














Variety of Technical Topics 


Came up at Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference Meeting 
—Typography and Management also discussed 


By RUSSELL B. MILLER* 


the printer and he shouid not feel 

badly about it. Deciphering bad copy 
calls for originality and ingenuity, which 
qualities are as necessary to a good printer 
as knowing the mechanical details of his 
trade,’’ partly was the substance of a discus- 
sion on ‘‘Art or Profit,’’ by Frederic A. Russell 
of the University of Illinois at the second 
annual meeting of the Illinois Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference, held in Champaign- 
Urbana, IIl., on September 30 through October 
2. Further asserted Professor Russell: *“The 
small shop makes an excellent training ground 
for the best compositors. Many of the younger 
men in large plants have been spoiled because 
they have marvelous equipment.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, J. Harold Mintun, 
Decatur Newspapers, Inc.; Vice-president, 
Howard M. Colton, The Daily Pantagraph, 
Bloomington; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed Nagle, 
News-Gazette, Champaign. The directors are 
named as follows: Harry Pottle, Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago; E. L. Baley, 


“Be newspaper copy is a challenge to 








*Mechanical Superintendent, Bloomington C1IIl.) 


Pantagraph. 
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Alton Telegram; Russell B. Miller, the Daily 
Pantagraph, Bloomington. 

The meeting was called to order by Lee 
Moore of the Champaign News-Gazette, and 
President of the Illinois Association. After 
a few introductory remarks he introduced 
Lawrence W. Murphy, Director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, who 
delivered the welcome address from the local 
publishers and the school of journalism. 


Many YOuNGER PRINTERS 
Have Been Spoitep 


Next on the program was Frederic A. 
Russell, Professor of Business at the University 
of Illinois, and an ex-printer. He addressed 
the delegation on ‘‘Art or Profit.’’ Professor 
Russell took a different point of view on his 
subject than most men. In discussing bad 
copy he said the printer should not feel badly 
about it. He wn was a challenge to them 
to bring out the art that most printers have as a 
hidden attribute. It calls for originality and 
ingenuity, which qualities are just as necessary 
to a good printer as knowing the mechanical 
details of his trade. He said it would do most 
men a lot of good to go out occasionally into 
small shops where nothing much is provided 
with which to work. The small shop makes 








Journal; Verne Williams, Mechanical Superintendent, 
Springfield (Ill.) Register; Ben Wiley, Typographer, Frye 
Printing Company, Springfield; Leon Moore, son of Lee 
Moore, Champaign. 


an excellent training ground, even for the 
best compositors. Many of the younger men 
have been spoiled because so many plants 
have marvelous equipment. 

Professor Russell named several funda- 
mentals in setting attractive advertising. He 
stressed the necessity of knowing the func- 
tions of display, which calls for contrast and 
color. He ietind to some length on legibil- 
itv, how important it is to make advertising 
easy to read. 

Professor Russell said reading nowadays is 
done by reading three to five words in groups. 
Body matter can be set small providing plenty 
of white space is used for contrast. Medium 
type is more legible. Letters are merely lines 
on a background of white. He also stressed 
the importance of using very few capitals. 

Length of lines was discussed. A good 
rule is to make your line no longer than one 
and one-half times the number of letters to 
the alphabet or about forty characters. Italics 
should be used sparingly. 


No Procress IN ADVERTISING 
IN 25 YEARS 


Dale Nichols, Carnegie Visiting Professor 
of Art at the University of Illinois, talked on 
typography and color. Professor Nichols 
said that art should be applied to the = 
Arts business. He said no progress has been 
made in advertising in the last twenty-five 
years and argued his point by producing 
copies of advertising that appeared in news- 
papers and magazines during the past twenty- 
five years and asked the delegates to pick out 
the advertisements that ran twenty-five, fif- 


(Continued on Page 49) 
















The Money Value of 
Up-to-date Iypetaces 


‘Typefaces constitute more than just so much 
composing room equipment. They determine, in large 
degree, the effectiveness of your advertisers’ sales mes- 
sages. And the advertisers most alert to modern styles 
in typefaces are, almost invariably, the progressive ad- 
vertisers willing to take adequate space. 

The consistent replacement of typefaces 
which have lost their interest and vitality, and which are 
on their way down the style ladder, with modern faces 
suited to today’s needs is a practice which pays gener- 
ous dividends. 

New and effective typefaces help a news- 
paper to hold current advertisers and to attract new 
ones. They help to attract and hold readers. They give 
your solicitors one more effective sales lever. 

Modern Ludlow typefaces in your composing 
room make possible the setting of ads which bring in- 
creased sales returns to advertisers, putting them in 
position to use still more space. 

In every week’s accounting there-is a charge 
against the composing room for depreciation and ob- 
solescence of typefaces. If this charge or reserve is set 
aside for the purchase of new typefaces, composing 
room facilities can be kept constantly up to date, with- 
out requiring new capital. 

With the Ludlow system, any composing room 
executive can keep himself provided with an unlimited 
supply of well-designed modern typefaces, a few of 
which are shown in actual use in the panel at the right. 
These, along with many other notable typefaces, both 
modern and traditional in design, are available in matrix 
form for economical slug-cast, hand-set composition, 
in a full range of sizes. 

Write us for specimen showings of any type- 
faces or for full information regarding the economy 
and efficiency of the Ludlow system. 












Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + «+ «+ Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Heavy and Radiant Medium 
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les are the tie 


Here is the third advertisement in the Miehle national 
advertising campaign ... designed to make profit, not 


a thing to be hidden, but a sales feature and sales asset 
to the printer. 


of Pe. 
-™” the job, 


Advertising has repeatedly shown its ability 
to reverse the buying habits of the nation. And 
we believe the Miehle campaign can be used by printers 
to reverse the attitude of printing buyers toward the 
printer’s profit. 


The printers who are shrewd enough to recognize 
this, and to see the opening it gives them, will benefit 
largely. If you want suggestions how you can make 
profit a sales feature, write at once. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Builder of Printing Presses 


14th Street and Damen Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“30% Better Printing” 


with VULCAN NON-FELT Press Blankets 


Recently we asked John F. Tims, Jr., 

Treasurer and Business Manager of the 

ajublishing Companys Times-Picayune Publishing Company, New 
icant ee ornee” _—— Orleans, for a comment on his experience, 
wewomee and that of his Pressroom Foreman, Peter 

ceanw onan Prassinus, with Vulcan Press Blankets. The 
sapesnner use 199%" letter reproduced on this page was Mr. 
Tims’ answer. It is reproduced here not 

merely because it came from an important 

newspaper, but also because it is typical of 

sn eomnennenee soeelts etnies ee what users say about the Vulcan ‘'67-76" 
pony 270 008 masa sos tate el cenbine press blanket com bination. If you have not 
yet investigated this modern cylinder pack- 

ing, do so right now while you have it in 

ramets . mind. Write for prices, recommendations, 
o— a surtace of toe sarreee tty and names of users in your vicinity. 


- VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


verter press es 
eo f inte ' 
t ‘en Ly not ohteeeet extent: 
ef 
ere qnorent ee ane 1° a ceree x x “J 
aan ¢ First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street, 


ia of! 
weds 
roscoe ve ® 
iaetios 8 ace 
11 be one 
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very wets 70Nr* BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


abs Cee 
oft gee 
EE f{ + Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


peer ur: Dunst 


we 


Jfee 
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cree besinee? wene 6! 
ree 





It is our opinion that the printing of The Times- 
Picayune and New Orleans States has improved about 350% since we 
have equipped our presses with your #67-Non-Felt and #76-Cork 
Combination Blankets. We have found that the blankets are suf- 
ficiently hard enough to give us a sharper and cleaner print, 
and at the same time the resiliency of the combination will 
give in under impression without punching through the sheet. 


The finished surface of the blanket is smooth, 
as well as touch, and will not break under impression. The 
blankets do not hold much ink, which means that we have elimi-«- 


nated off-set on our presses to a great extent. 


Our pressmen tell us that the blankets do not 


slip, and it is not necessary for our crew to reset them, as 
has been our experience with other makes of blankets we have 


used in the past. 


DLCAN PRESS BLANKETS 


FELT and NON FELT PRESS BLANKETS . . . E. D. BLANKETS . . . DRAW SHEETS . . . UNDERPACKINGS 


INKING ROLLERS FOR NEWSPAPERS, PRINTERS, and LITHOGRAPHERS . .. OFFSET BLANKETS 
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4k HARRIS PERFORMANCE THAT REFLECTS CRAFTSMANSH]p 





PERFORMANCE MUST BE THE BASIC REASON 
FOR CHOOSING PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT 





@ When you promise the kind of Off- _ get the press built by Offset Craftsmen 


Y set results that produce profits for your © —the press that is designed to fulfill 


customer you assume a responsibility your promise of Offset at its best. 


that can be fulfilled with Harris Presses. Performance in Harris Presses is always 
Make certain that any promise of quality as high as the skill of your Offset 


Offset can be carried out. First of all, | Craftsmen—always adequate for the ful- 
fillment of your promise 





Re ee ee a to produce effective Offset. 


Since you can’t sell prom- 
ises, sell Modern Offset 
produced on a Harris Press. 


£ 


LITHOCersecceth, 


Through research 
Harris has developed and stand- 
ardized new chemicals for both 
deep etch and surface plate mak- 
ing processes. Full details upon 
request. Write us with reference 
to your lithographic problems. 






LSQ 26” x 20” Single Color Harris Offset 





+ Powcer bustle: of A pa en ae 
Successfull Opset oesses : p () a T | - R a cw ? aut 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio e Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd Street; 
Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta, (Harris + Seybold + Potter 
Service Corp.) 120 Spring St. N. W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street ¢ Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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Craftsmen’s Research Commission 


T SEEMS somewhat trite to mention it 
again, in these columns, but we reassert 
our belief in the vital need for correlation 

and interchange of technical data in the print- 
ingindustry. To get an idea of the importance 
of this work it is necessary to put the printing 
industry on a national basis—to get a mental 
perspective outside the four walls of your own 
printing plant. Two comparable industries 
which may be used to illustrate the point are 
the Chemical and the Printing Industries. The 
value of products for each industry according 
to the Department of Census Reports for 1935 
is in excess of $2,000,000,000. In 1935 while 
the American Printing Industry was publish- 
ing less than 100 pages of cooperative biblio- 
graphy, the Chemical Industry published 5000 
pages, carefully edited and printed. 


The progress report of the Craftsmen’s Research Com- 
mission presented by Chairman A. E. Giegengack to 
the New York Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, outlined definitely a 
concrete program and was comprehensively prepared. 
It was evident that a considerable amount of necessary 
fundamental work looking forward to long-range objec- 
tives had been given most careful planning by the 
Commission. 


It is our hope that Craftsmen may yet maintain their 
leadership in research-technical matters in the printing 
industries. The decision to do so rests with the member- 
ship itself. It will largely be determined by the results 
of the referendum vote on changes in the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen’s By-Laws at 
anearly date. In view of the endorsements of the Crafts- 
men’s Research program by five district conferences held 
in the spring of this year, and many personally favorable 
expressions by individual members, one is not convinced 
that the Association’s membership is yet ready to shelve 
the Research Commission’s program, nor that the New 
York convention necessarily reflects the opinion of the 
entire membership. 


We believe the functioning of the Commission if it is 
permitted to continue, can best be assured by indepen- 
dent activity, the Commission to be beholden only to 
the International Board of Governors. Its technical and 
bibliographical findings, etc., should be published under 


the research associate’s sponsorship—for the present in 
SYK Review, and later on, in separate bulletins. 

We also believe that the Commission’s activities 
should be carried on with the cooperation of the United 
States Government. The Government Printing Office is 
the effective place and the Public Printer, by virtue of 
his position, is the competent person to be in charge of 
this activity, not alone because of the extensive facilities 
afforded, but in the future, substantial government co- 
operation may be secured as is done for other American 
industries. 

In trying to find reasons for the introduction of legis- 
lation respecting the research program at the New York 
Craftsmen’s Convention it seems that the attitude of 
some Craftsmen toward the International Association's 
Research Program is one of impatience at the length of 
time necessary to organize research activities in order 
to place the research associate in a position where he 
could answer specific technical problems intelligently. 

Another cross-section of the membership, because of 
the lack of familiarity with the procedure, is inclined 
to be skeptical about the utility of the immediate and 
future services to be offered by the commission. This 
cross-section, apparently, thinks only of the problems 
affecting its own particular branch of the industry. The 
viewpoint is not one of the industry as a whole. 

These existing attitudes make one wonder if the rank 
and file membership have been sold the research idea in 
proper manner through the association’s official publi- 
cation, club publications, by means of research chairmen 
in local clubs, and so on. 

After having spent in excess of three years hard work 
initiating and organizing the Craftsmen’s Research Com- 
mission, it would be a shame to abandon the definite 
objectives set up by the Commission through its Chair- 
man, and with the approval of the International Asso- 
ciation. To date, the Commission and its Research 
Associate have done a splendid job. One could forgive 
those who wanted to emasculate the Commission’s 
activities at the New York Convention if they had 
proposed a worthy substitute to compensate for the 
tremendous amount of time and energy already invested 
in the activity. 

And a closing thought: Research, investigational 
work, technical advisory department, or any other name 
you might give the endeavor, is bigger than any one 
man or little group of men in the printing industry. 
If Craftsmen don’t wish to carry on, some other group 
will take up the work. It would be a fine thing, how- 
ever, if Craftsmen will have vision enough to retain 
this leadership. 








Left to Right: Fred W. Hoch, Manager; Hon. Augustus E. Giegengack, Presi- 
dent, and Phil H. Stitt, Director of Publicity, National Graphic Arts Exposi- 


tions, with manufacturers’ cooperation, put over the show to everyone's satis- 


faction. 


5 th Educational Graphic Arts Exhibit successful in every way—Upwards of 117,000 


people visit big printing equipment show. 


ESPITE its tremendous cost, it is generally conceded that the Fifth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition, held at Grand Central Palace, New York, September 25 to October 7, 


acted as a tonic to the Printing In- 
dustry. Upwards of 117,000 per- 
sons visited the Exposition during its two 
weeks existence, some 51,000 persons having 
viewed the exhibits during the first six days. 
Many future printing plant proprietors, 
printing production and mechanical executives 
were among the trade school and printing 
students visiting the exposition. In one day 
alone, more than 750 printing students were 
admitted. 


Many manufacturers felt that little or no 
active business would be transacted at the 
Exposition. They fully expected the effects 
of the Exposition to be cumulative in the 
months to come so far as printing equipment 
purchases are concerned. Yet many orders 
were received for equipment shown on the 
floor as well as duplicates for later delivery. 


This was particularly true of the heavy 
machinery items such as presses and com- 
posing machines. 

In his remarks at the opening of the Expo- 
sition, President A. E. Giegengack of National 
Graphic Arts Expositions, struck the keynote 
of the Exposition when he said: 

“From the viewpoint of exhibitors and 
visitors alike it is most fortunate, in my 
opinion, that the hostilities in Europe have 
not been able to interfere with this Parade of 
Achievement of one of America’s greatest 
industries. None of us is so callous as to be 
indifferent to the tragic struggle which is 
going on across the seas; and none of us would 
ever hope for such a situation to come about 
whereby we should benefit from others’ adver- 


sities, and yet the fact remains that world 
conditions are certain to involve the produc- 
tion of a great volume of printing. 

“In looking over the equipment which will 
be on display at the Exposition, thousands of 
printers will not be merely admiring splendid 
pieces of machinery but they will be thinking 
in terms of their own plants. Even if they are 
not immediate purchasers, they will study the 
equipment with the hope of acquiring it in the 
not-too-distant future. Whatever the develop- 
ments of the next few months and the next 
few years may be, the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion is the recognition by a great industry that 
the world cannot get along without printing.” 

The Exposition executive personnel was 
complimented on every hand for its thorough 


Some of the principal actors in printing equipment and supplies show, where manufacturers 


demonstrated their latest wares. (Continued on Page 4). 


1— Fred Grumman, Assistant to President, and John E. Allen, Editor 
‘Linotype News,’’ Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

2—Ansgar Gydesen, Minnesota Branch Manager; George M. Decker, 
Advertising Manager, and A. E. Bradley, Western Sales Manager, 
Brandtien & Kluge, Inc. 

3—Al Brocks, Maintenance Superintendent; Earl Miller, Upper New 
York State Representative; A. Hoyt Levy, Vice President, and 
William H. Street, Assistant to the President, United American 
Metals Corporation. 

4—George E. Devyr, R. Hoe & Company. 

5—John B. Webendorfer, Webendorfer-Wills Company. 

6—Carl Bingham, Leo McShane, H. V. De Wells, James T. Monahan, 
all of Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

7—W. E. Wines, Manager, Mechanical Department, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, New York. 

8—W. W. Stearly, Imperial Type Metal Company; Miss Ethel Matlin 
of Trade Typesetters, Newark, N. J., said to be one of the fastest 
line-composing machine operators in the world; Rupert Ribnik 
of Trade Typesetters, Newark, N. J. 

9—Vice President Fred Heitkamp and Philadelphia Manager H. Fer- 
guson of American Type Founders. 

10—Bernard R. Halpern, International Service Man, England, and 
Arthur Waas, Australia. Both men represent the Monotype 
Company of England. Mr. Halpern told the photographer he 
had left his gas mask in England. Mr. Halpern arrived on the 
liner ‘‘Manhattan,”’ Sept. 30, and Mr. Waas arrived on the ‘‘Mon- 
tery’’ from Sydney, Australia, September 23. 

11—C. T. Rundlett, Sales Manager, C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co.; Albert 
Halstead, Jr., Claybourn Div., C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 

12—Herman Freund, Chief Engineer, Intertype Corporation. 

13—F. D. McLaughlin, Production Manager; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Sales 
Manager, and W. P. Moak, in Charge of Offset Development, 
Chandler & Price Company. 

14—At right, O. C. Geffken demonstrates the taking of transparent 
reproduction proofs on a specially equipped Vandercook proof 
press. 
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15—J. S. Allison, Engineering Department, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, and Mrs. Allison. 

16— William C. Glass, Sales Manager, Kidder Press Co., Inc. 

17—Ralph Telfer, Manual Training Teacher, Lakewood, O., and Phil 
A. Sinclair, Purchasing Dept., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

18—John King, Sales Manager; Joseph Mumason, Fred H. Dunham, 
George Myers, E. C. Maydole and Clay Wellman, all of Ludlow 
Typograph Company. 

19—Douglas C. McMurtrie, Director of Typography, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company. 

20—W. W. Davidson, Davidson Manufacturing Corporation. 

21—W. D. Will, Publisher; Russ Birchfield, Eastern Representative, 
and Everett Bloomster, Western Representative, all of ‘‘Print 
EQUIPMENT Engineer.’’ 

22—-E. E. Hamilton, Vice President, and Wm. A. Duboc, Sales Engineer, 
Hamilton Mfg. Company. 

23—-F. P. Peters, Southern Representative and B. P. Nilles, Sales 
Manager, Rapid Roller Company, - with the funny little 
animated man who attracted much attention among visitors 
at the Exposition. 

24—Gordon Montgomery, Jr., Executive Vice President, and Dan J. 
Casey, Vice President, Miller Printing Machinery Co. 

25—John James Moran, Special Representative; Miss Helen Briefer; 
Vincent Ryan, Chicago Manager, Federated Metals Div., American 
Smelting and Refining Co. 

26—Harry Abrams, M. L. Abrams Printing Machinery Co., Cleveland; 
E. Bendow and Carl Keltner of Linotype Parts Co., New York. 

27—M. Hugo Lindberg, New York, and Advertising Manager Lee 
Augustine, Printing Machinery Co., Cincinnati. 

28—Homer F. P. and W. W. Rosback, and Joseph Patterson, all of 
F. P. Rosback Company, and Demonstrator Miss Mary Surgosh, 
of New York. 
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(Continued from Page 13) Manufacturers’ and suppliers’ representatives greeted visitors to 5th 


Graphic Arts Exposition at Grand Central Palace, New York. 


i—Left to right (back turned to you): Wade Patton, Engineering 
Department, and Vice President Jack Meadth, Lanston Monotype 
Machine eecany ed Fred W. Hoch, Manager, Fifth Educational 
xposition, grouped about the new Monotype key- 


Graphic Arts 
board. 


2—Lee Hammond, Vice President, Hammond Machinery Builders; 
S. Marino, Paramount Lino Service, New York; W. J. Holtneier, 
Eastern Manager, and A. T. Vanderlinde, Hammond Machinery 


Builders. 


3—-Walter Ogden, Pressroom Superintendent, Cleveland ‘‘Press,’’ 
stops off at the Exposition to see the latest in printing equipment. 
4—E. Terry Gaylord and H. G. Rowland, Miller Printing Machinery 


Company. 


handling of details. The active management 
consisted of Hon. A. E. Giegengack, U. S. 
Public Printer; Fred W. Hoch, Secretary of 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, Inc.; and 
Manager of the Exposition, and Phil H. Sittr, 
Director of Publicity. 

Officers and Directors of National Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Inc., are: 

inc ag Hon. A. E. Giegengack, Public 
Printer of the United States, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

First Vice President, Ernest F. Eilert, Eilert 
Printing Co., New York. 

Second Vice President, Thomas R. Jones, 
American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
Third Vice President, Harvey H. Weber, 
498 Best St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Joseph F. Herberger, Triangle 
Monotype Composition Co., New York. 

Secretary, Fred W. Hoch, Fred W. Hoch 
Associates, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 

Board of Directors is composed of the above 
officers (all of whom represent the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, except Mr. Jones, representing National 
Printing Equipment Association, and Mr. 
Eilert, representing the United Typothetae 
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of America) and the following Board members, 
representing the associations named: Ray- 
mond E. Baylis, Employing Bookbinders of 
America; Neal Dow Becker, National Printing 
Equipment Association; Harvey D. Best, 
National Printing Equipment Association; 
Sol M. Cantor, International Trade Composi- 
tion Association; George H. Cornelius, United 
Typothetae of America; Harvey Glover, Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen of New York, 
Inc.; Nathan Goldmann, New York Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association, Inc.; George K. 
Hebb, United Typothetae of America; Adolph 
B. Hill, Jr., National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers; Dennis F. Hoynes, International 
Association of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, 
Inc.; Clark R. Long, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen; George T. Lord, 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, 
Inc.; E. J. Mordaunt, New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, Inc.; Don H. Taylor, 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, 
Inc.; John W. Valiant, International Printers’ 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Charles C. Walden, 
Jr., International Printers’ Supply Salesmen's 
Guild; James S. Wiley, Berlin & Jones Co., 
Inc.; C. H. Wilhelm, Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute. 








5—Harry Porter, Vice President; Dick May, Atlanta Office, and Herb 
Blomquist, New York Office, Harris Seybold Potter Company. 
6—J. W. Lee and Advertising Manager O. T. Gylleck of Challenge 
Machinery Company. 
7—A. T. Mann, Jr., Vice President, Intertype Corporation, and 
Edmund Goodrich, Superintendent, New 
8—S. A. Gumola and Ray M. Heidinger of Dayco Div., Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company. 
9—Erwin Renz and J. J. Ruddy of Russell Ernest Baum, Philadelphia. 
10—James West, President, Craftsman Line-Up Table Corporation, 
demonstrates to Ben Warshaver, Burland Printing Co., New York. 


York ‘‘Evening Post.” 


6-Point Opticon With Gothic No. 16 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company an- 
nounces the cutting of 6-point Opticon with 
Gothic No. 16. 


‘This new combination,”’ says C. H. Grif- 
fith, Mergenthaler vice president in charge of 
typographic development, ‘‘can be used for 
various forms of printing, but is particularly 


HERE is a brief showing of the new 6- | 
point Linotype Opticon with Gothic 16. | 
MODERN MAN cannot be served by a 
tool that is just good enough or a little 
better than pretty good. The good tool 
must do all that man can demand today 


effective where a comparatively large word 
count, with maximum display, must be pre- 
sented in limited space, such as certain kinds 
of financial reports, contract blanks and mail- 
order catalogs.” 
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= Craftsmen 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. CALLAHAN, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT FRANK M CAFFREY, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT FRED W. HOCH, THIRD VICE PRESIDENT ERIC O'CONNOR, 
TREASURER A. V. FITZGERALD, SECRETARY L. M. AUGUSTINE, OFFICERS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN. 





Retorted by JOHN E. COBB 
ADAM H. REISER 
J. HOMER WINKLER 


Hold XXth Annual Convention at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. Clinic Meetings, Research 


Report and Printing Images Sans Camera. 


HE XXth Annual Convention of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, September 24 to 27, inclusive, 


with the Club of Printing House 

Craftsmen of New York, Inc., as 
host club. President Harvey Glover was 
general convention chairman. Treasurer 
Charles F. Trapp reports that the registration 
Tuesday evening ex:eeded 1059. 

While the immensity of the Fifth Educa- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition and the 
World’s Fair ran somewhat counter to com- 
plete concentration by delegates upon the 
Craftsmen’s program, yet the convention was 
extremely successful in every way. Chairman 
Glover's organization was so completely per- 
fected that no criticism of the convention 
management was heard. 

A fine feature of the convention was the 
entertainment presented by the Baltimore 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen Glee Club 
on Sunday evening, immediately following a 
historical re-enactment of the organization 
convention of the International Association in 
Philadelphia twenty years ago. First Inter- 
national President Perry R. Long, presided 
at the meeting. The play was prepared and 
presented under the direction of Past Inter- 
national President John J. Deviny. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Entertainment Chairman John Donald, who 
is also first vice president of the New York 
Club, and his committee, conducted entertain- 
ment features of the convention on a grand 
scale. The women-folk, especially, felt that 
they had been entertained in royal fashion and 
that they ‘‘had gone places.’’ The climax 
of the convention, of course, was the banquet 
and dinner-dance held in Waldorf-Astoria’s 
grand ball room with blue ribbon entertainers, 
on Tuesday evening. 


Orricers RE-ELECTED 


All of the international officers who had 
served the association through the fiscal year 
1938-1939, were re-elected. San Francisco 
was selected as the 1940 convention city. 

Officers for 1939-1940 are: John M. Callahan, 
President; Frank McCaffrey, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Fred W. Hoch, Second Vice President; 
Eric O'Connor, Third Vice President; A. V. 
Fitzgerald, Treasurer; L. M. Augustine, Sec- 
retary. Commission appointments will be 
announced by President Callahan shortly. 


The Program 


Program Chairman Michael Stevens and 
his committee arranged a technical-educational 
program consisting predominantly of clinics, 
which marked a departure from the usual 
heavy main convention sessions. In fact, there 
was only one technical speaker scheduled for 
any of the main convention sessions. Dr. T. 
Thorne Baker presented a short paper on the 
results of developmental work related to pro- 
ducing color pictures without a camera, 2.¢., 
by means of a photo-cell negatives can be made 
electrically for photo-mechanical reproduc- 
tion. Dr. Baker startled his hearers when he 
concluded his paper with the statement that 
“It is possible to make a set of separation 
negatives from an original subject in a few 
minutes so accurate in color rendition that 
topical pictures can be printed in a newspaper 
within an hour or two of the arrival of the 
original pictures.’” Three, four, five or more 
color separation negatives or positives can 
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be made simultaneously by any modern 
process of color printing. 


Printing Equipment Engineer's principal con- 
cern in the Craftsmen’s convention is in re- 
porting the technical proceedings. A general 
summary of Hon. A. E. Giegengack’s report 
as chairman of the Research Commission, 
clinic summaries and Dr. T. Thorne Baker's 
paper on Printing Images Sans Camera, ate 
given below. 


RESEARCH COMMISSION 


The Report of the Research Commission was 
presented by the chairman, Hon. A. E. Giegen- 
gack, on Tuesday morning. In the report the 
events leading up to the organization and sub- 
sequent activities of the commission were re- 
viewed. The employment of a full-time Re- 
search Associate by the Research Commission 
began October 3, 1938. The work was carried 
on at the government printing office under the 
supervision of the Director of the Division of 
Tests and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Research Associate plan of that office. 

The proposed activities of the Research 
Commission decided upon last November by 
the members of that Commission consisted of 
restricting the work to technical literature and 
patent research concerned with all phases of 
the printing industries, the compilation of a 
list of current periodicais relating to printing, 
preparation of a card index to current articles 
in preceding list and patents on printing tech- 
nique, the extension of this index to cover 
the articles and patents of earlier years, the 
preparation of an extensive classification for 
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arranging the cards in the index; financial, 
social and commercial aspects of printing to 
lie outside the scope of the Commission's 
activity, the publication of an article in each 
issue of Share Your Knowledge Review, and 
finally, by correspondence to render all possible 
aid on specific problems and inquiries. The 
report indicated that considerable progress was 
made along all of the above lines during the 
ensuing nine months. 

A list of 203 periodicals currently published 
in English, French or German devoted to 
printing was prepared and it further found 
that no complete review or index of their con- 
tents was in existence. Seventy-five of these 
are now being received. 

Regarding a classification index, a skeleton 

classification was first prepared of 70 items. 
Following this, a tentative condensed classifi- 
cation was prepared of 1056 items. An ex- 
panded classification is still in process of 
preparation containing 10,149 items. The 
preparation of the above represents the major 
activity of the Research Associate for the 
year. 
Ten articles were published in the SYK 
Review, 28 technical memoranda were pre- 
pared, and 307 letters of a technical nature 
were answered. Talks on the Research Com- 
mission’s activities were given before the 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth District 
Conferences. 

The Research Commission recommended 
that a form of Research Membership be created 
for those ineligible as members of any regular 
Craftsmen’s Club but who would want to 
share in the expenses and results of the re- 
search activities. The money collected there- 
from would aid in financing the project. The 
research chairman also recommended that 50% 
of such funds as may be received from the 
Graphic Arts Exposition be allocated to the 
Research Commission for its work during the 
next few years. 

The report was most encouraging and 
thorough. It definitely indicated progress 
with results of value. The future plans are 
sound and would undoubtedly yield valuable 
material. The work of the Research Com- 
mission deserves praise and encouragement. 
This report is the first of its kind to show the 
possibilities of this organization developing 
into the national coordinating and supervisory 
research body that is so sorely needed by the 
printing industries in this country. 


Monpbay’s CLINICS 


TypoGRAPHY AND BooKMAKING 


The clinic on Typography and Bookmaking 
was conducted Monday morning by Melvin H. 
Loos, Chairman, in the Jade Room. The 
— on the program were Frederic W. 
xoudy, assigned the subject, ‘“Type and Type 
Design’’; Harry L. Gage, of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, who conducted the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Layout’’; George W. Smith, Los 
Angeles, taking practical problems on *‘Ma- 
chine Composition’’; and Richard W. Ellis, 
taking the subject of ‘‘Bookmaking and Book 
Design.”’ 


Type AND Type DesIGn 


Frederic W. Goudy spoke reverently of 
books as the store house of Knowledge, 
written today for the generations to come. 
The relation to the design of the type used in 
fine bookmaking is to present the volume that 
the reader may be conscious of the text, not 
the type that expresses and transcribes it to 
the reader. Much of the typography of today 
is executed in the reverse of this thought— 
type as type, not as expression. 

He reviewed the development of the alpha- 
bet from the ages of picture, to the crude 
letters of early printing. 

Correct use of type not only concerns its 
design, but the proper selection of sizes, the 
line and word spacing conforming to the 
character and design of the letters, and the 
fitness of the type to the subject of the text. 

Study of the work of the masters is a funda- 
mental often overlooked as not essential. 
Without it, the planning of a book or a fine 
piece of typography is bound to lack the feel- 
ing that is gained through complete knowl- 
edge of the history of type, and the men who 
conceived it in the early days of the art. 

The practical relation of art to every-day 
life was another point stressed. We are apt 
to think of art as something distant from 
the practical every-day phases of life. To the 
contrary, we are surrounded by it in every walk 
of daily work; every human is endowed with 
an appreciation of design—those who develop 
it, through inclination, vocation, or hobby 
are the creative minds that conceive, and 
bring to realization the beautiful things 
around us. 


Layout 


Harry L. Gage approached the subj 
“Layout’’ from an educational pate. 
yo angle—the 
education of young men as future layout 
of printing plants and advertising agai 
Present conditions bring the potential la i 
man from several sources—the schools ore 
art schools, and the printing plants : Ez 
classed those who begin with vocational 4 
art school training as non-technical pe 
professional and those who are trained in ae 
printing plants as more technically practical. 
The problem of today is to combine the two 
that the student not only has the prac 
of the esthetic side, but also of the practical’ 
The making of a good layout is but the 
means toward anend. Ifitisso conceived that 
it presents embarrassing problems of produc. 
tion, it is sadly lacking in the essensist factor 
of practibility. 

Under present conditions there are few if 
any places where this complete training can 
be secured. A young man is either trained as 
an artist, Or as a compositor. To become a 
capable man there must be made possible a 
course of art for the compositor, phe course 
of training in type design :for the artist, plus 
the practical methods under which they are 
made into printable jobs. 


It was conceded that the non-printer layout 
artists had contributed much to the progress 
of typography, but in doing so they created 
many expensive and embarrassing problems 
from the practical production point of view. 

Qualifications of a layout man stressed the 
point that the man taking it up must be 
blessed with that spark of creative ability, 
the instinct to shes the principle of design, 
and initiative that will supply this essential 
quality in applying it to his work. Origi- 
nality is not the word, but that sense of fitness, 
harmony, proportion, that brings out the best 
in arrangement of the units of illustration, 
design and type. 

The thought was advanced that this ability 
should first be placed as a requirement of the 
instructors who are primarily responsible for 
the training of pi a They should be 
trained in the value of unity between the art 
work and its direct relation to practical print- 
ing. 

Mr. Gage pointed out that Craftsmen should 
take steps toward this end through their 
educational program. 


XXth Convention at Waldorf-Astoria in New York, brings out many Craftsmen and Their 
Ladies—Some shown on opposite page, identified below: 


1—Mr. and Mrs. Howard King, York, Pa. As Typographic 
Counsellor for Intertype Corporation, Mr. King has 
spoken before many Craftsmen club meetings. 

2—Ray Curtis, Manager, Ipi Atlanta Office; Pat Moran, 
Service, Mead Corporation, Chillicothe, O. 

3—S. W. Yates, Gardner-Richland Co., Lockland, Ohio; 
Walter Sooy, President, Cincinnati Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen; Bob Wortman, Wortman Roller Co., 
Cincinnati. 

4—Bert Adair, Manton Bros., Toronto, and member of 
Toronto Club; Mrs. Russ Birchfield and Miss Edith 
Crookshank, New York; Mrs. Bert Adair, Toronto. 

5—“Bill” Joyce, Program Chairman, Chicago Club; Richard 
Crehore, President, Chicago Club; E. G. Vallier, Presi- 
dent, and C. S. Lee, Vice President of Milwaukee-Racine 
Club. 

6—George B. Vierling, Frank Knox Company, New York; 
Mrs. F. R. Goodhart, Chicago, III. 

7—Harry Little, R. Hoe & Company, New York. 

8—Miss Dorothy DeGrasse, New York, and Wm. H. Heiston, 
Printing News, New York. 

9—Miss Esther Ortleb, Chicago, and brother George Ortleb, 
Deputy United States Public Printer, Washington, D. C. 

10—W. F. and Mrs. Finnegan. Mr. Finnegan is President of 
the Boston Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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11—President of Dayton (O.) Club C. F. Burtanger and Mrs. 
Burtanger; Fifth District Representative Ollie Fricke and 
Mrs. Fricke, Dayton, O. 

12—Mrs. Mac Sinclair, Cleveland; Adam Henri and Mrs. 
Reiser, West New York, N. J. 

13—A. H. McAusland, Treasurer, Cleveland Club; J. Homer 
Winkler, Research Commission, Cleveland; Joseph Bron- 
son, First Vice President, Cleveland Club. 

14—Richard H. Templeton, Jr., Educational Chairman, Buffalo 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

15—George Wise, Jr., President, and Harry Melloir, of the 
Pittsburgh Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

16—H. - Tillinghast, President, R. Hoe & Company, New 
York. 

17—Mrs. Tom Donwody; Mrs. James Presley, Head Book- 
keeping Dept., Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., and Tom 
Dunwody, Editor American Pressman. 

18—Hon. A. E. Giegengack, U. S. Public Printer and President 
of National Graphic Arts Expositions, Inc., greets Tom 
Donwody, Editor American Pressman. 

19—Lou Augustine, International Secretary, Baltimore, and 
International Educational Chairman Walter F. Schultz of 
Dallas, Texas. 

20—V. R. Hignell, Vice President, Winnipeg Club; George 
Marshall, W. J. Gage Co., Ltd., Toronto; Ernest Cumming, 
President, Winnipeg Club. 
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Macuine CompPosITION 


The problems of machine composition as 
advanced by George Smith, Los Angeles, 
digressed from the machine angle to that of 
multi-lith plate-making, and rubber plate 
molding, from the trade plant point of view. 
In relation to this work, the methods for tak- 
ing proofs for reproduction, and the pre- 
makeready necessary to make a good rubber 
plate were discussed at some length. Proofing 
type for reverse plates on a dull black stock 
with blue ink, was a subject that developed 
considerable interest. 

The questions became localized to the west- 
ern plant problem in competing in litho plate- 
making, and the subject was lost in many of 
its important phases. 

There was keen interest on the problems of 
rubber plates and their uses in varying kinds 
of work. 


BooKMAKING AND Book DssiGN 


Bookmaking and Book Design was ably 
presented by Richard W. Ellis. He dwelt 
more on the esthetic side of the subject than 
the practical. He stated that the lack of 
knowledge of the history of type, and ot 
printing, is an obstacle to many book and 
commercial printers. The trend of the present 
day is to step into the middle of an art, or as 
close to the top as possible. This thought is 
prevalent among the younger generation 
te he not realizing that the foundation 
of printing as an art lies in the work of the 
oe masters. The factor of speed today 
deprives us of the time to properly plan 
our work. 

Mr. Ellis outlined the steps in the planning 
of a book—the study of the text, the selection 
of the paper, the technique to be used in the 
illustrations, the type, page format, the cover, 
bindings, etc. A beautiful picture for the man 
who creates fine books, but possibly over the 
heads of most practical printers producing the 
run-of-the-mill work in the average plant. 


How Dry Cotors ArE MAbDE 


‘“‘“How Dry Colors Are Made’’ was an in- 
teresting demonstration by Paul J. McMullen 
of the Sherwin-Williams Co., Monday morn- 
ing in the Astor Gallery. Pacing up and down 
behind a long table filled with beakers, flasks 
and hundreds of small containers of chemicals, 
McMullen delivered his lecture very informally 
and while so doing, actually compounded 
several of the more important dry colors, on a 
small scale. This lecture was one of those 
rare treats that are so fascinating to Craftsmen, 
a peep back stage, as it were. McMullen first 
prepared a lake color, a blue lake. He described 
a lake color as an aniline dye precipitated on 
a white base. The white base in this case was 

repared by precipitating aluminum hydrate 
com a solution of aluminum sulfate with soda 
ash. Barium chloride was added to make 
the aluminum hydrate a gloss white. A blue 
aniline dye was then added and some barium 
chloride to precipitate the whole and after 
stirring, a beautiful blue pigment was formed. 
In factory production, the pigment is washed 
several times by decantation, until the liquid 
is free from salts and then filtered through a 
filter press. The resultant filter press cake is 
dried, pulverized and packed for shipment. 

The same general procedure is followed with 
other dry colors. The color is precipitated, 
washed, filtered, the press cake dried, pul- 
verized and packed. McMullen then prepared 
chrome yellow, milori blue, litho red, tolui- 
dine red, and hansa yellow. He pointed out 
that from aniline oil about 900 dyes and 300 
intermediates can be prepared. He further 
stated that all dry colors are now made from 
materials obtained in this country as contrasted 
with the pre-war procedure of importing 99% 
of dry colors from Germany. Dry colors now 
being manufactured are far superior co those 
of pre-war quality. 


As an illustration of the amount of dry 
colors used in this country he cited that 
41,000,000 Ibs. of chrome yellow and 2,500,000 
Ibs. of litho red were manufactured last year. 





The audience of over 200 asked many ‘ 

on various phases of ink pre aration ead 
The discussion had to be imited to Use. 
interference with subsequent program fii 





Photographic Images Sans Camera 


REMENDOUS progress has been effected 

through the use of the photo-electric 

cell. In the field of food, beans, pickles, 
olives and other eatables are selected and 
sorted to definite sizes by means of the electric 
eye used in one of the leading canned food 
houses. In industry, doors are opened, ma- 
chines started and stopped, safety measures 
such as fire alarms, etc., are made effective 
through use of the principle of the electric 
eye (selenium cell.) 

Invented more than fifty years ago, practical 
use of the device has only begun. In litho- 
graphy, a roll-fed two-color offset press, 
equipped with an application of the device, 
lithographs two-color work with reasonably 
close register. The device makes correction 
for misregister of up to yz of an inch while 
the web unrolls less than 6 in. 

In news reporting, the transmission of 
pictures has made unbelievable strides. 
Events at any point of interest are on public 
view in newspapers in a phenomelnally short 
time after happening. But there arose a 
desire to shorten this time, especially in 
color reproduction. In casting about for this 
short-cut, Don Johnson, printing engineer of 
the Trenton Times, engaged in lithographing 
a newspaper supplement on a web offset press, 
contacted Dr. T. Thorne Baker. 

Dr. T. Thorne Baker, a Fellow of the 
Institute of Physics, Fellow of the Royal 





Dr. T. Thorne Baker, Fellow of the 
Institute of Physics, Fellow of the Roya! 
Photographic Society of London, and 
other Sccieties, discussed “Electrically 
Made Negatives for Photo-Mechanical 
Reproduction” at the International 
Craftsmen’s Convention, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York, on September 26. 
His work has been done under the 
sponsorship of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Times. 
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Photographic Society of London 

we societies, received an nal Ay 
from the Royal Photographic Societ f 
Vienna for color photography of the pts. 
and in 1910 transmitted, by his own invendion 
the first color photograph sent by wire. ” 


Under the sponsorship of the Trenton Times 

work has been conducted recently that entirely 
eliminates the camera in the reproductive - 
cesses in both black and white as well as A 
work. This is possible by converting light 
to electricity and then back to light. In 
addition, regulating the electrical impulses 
when combined with the modern masking 
processes, will make possible the productioe 
of a printing image without the addition of 
fine hand work. 
_ By use of the cells in Dr. Baker's device, it 
1s reported, separation negatives or positives 
can be made fast and accurately, thus giving 
the public news pictures in color in remarkably 
short time. Unlimited possibilities are opened 
by this development in the Graphic Arts 
causing considerable changes in the accepted 
procedure. 

But let's read Dr. T. Thorne Baker's paper 
as he delivered it at the Craftsman’s Conven- 
tion in New York, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
September 26. The paper is as follows: 


Dr. T. THorNe BAKER 


O FAR in the various processes of repro- 
duction we have regarded the camera as an 
essentialel ement. But it is quite easy to 

convert light into electricity and equally easy 
to reconvert electricity back into light. Hence 
if we trace a fine pencil of light over a piece of 
engraver’s copy and allow the tones in the 
copy to subdue or control the amount of light 
which is reflected back from its surface, and 
concentrate this reflected light upon a photo- 
cell, we can make the photographic tones of 
the copy produce and control electric currents 
in the cell which correspond to their intensity 
or density. These currents in turn can be con- 
verted into another fine pencil of light which 
redraws the image upon a ee of photo- 
gtaphic film. In other words, the copying 
camera is eliminated, the photo-cell takes its 
place, and the work is done electrically. 

The question which immediately comes to 
the mind is: ‘‘What is the advantage over 
direct copying in the camera of an electrical 
method which does not use a camera? 

The answer to this lies in several directions. 
We can control the character and quality of a 
facsimile image in a variety of ways, and using 
one and the same emulsion for copying, we 
can alter its characteristic curve to suit almost 
any purpose. 

The apparatus in its simplest form is seen 
in Fig. 1. The copy, in this case a trans- 
parency, is mounted on a glass cylinder. A 
narrow pencil of light from a small scanning 
lamp is ae on the periphery of the cylinder 
traverses the picture and falls upon a photo- 
cell. As the cylinder revolves, and travels 
from left ot right (like a phonograph) the 
tones in the image vary the amount of light 
traversing the image and so vary the light 
falling upon the cell. The currents from the 
cell are amplified, and the amplified current 
feeds the exposing glow lamp. The light 
from this lamp is focused upon the surface of 
the receiving drum around which is attached 
the film to be exposed. The scanning cylinder 
and receiving drum are connected rigidly on 
one shaft which is electrically driven, except 
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Fig. 1—Schematic diagram of Dr. T. Thorne Baker’s device whereby it is possible 
to make negatives electrically for photo-mechanical reproduction without a camera. 


By th 

accurate 
L—Scanning Lamp 
PC—Photo-cell 
D,—Scanning Cylinder 


e use of photo-cells, separation negatives or positives can be made fast and 
ly. In this diagram the parts are named as follows: 


A—Electric Amplifier 
Ex—Exposing Lamp 
D.—Receiving Drum 


Says Dr. Baker: “It is possible to make a set of separation negatives from an original 
subject in a few minutes so accurate in color rendition that topical pictures can be 
printed in a newspaper within an hour or two of the arrival of the original pictures 
at the office . . . By the use of a plurality of scanning photo-cells it is possible to make 
simultaneously 3, 4, 5 or more color separation negatives or positives by any modern 


process of color printing.” 


where enlargement or reduction is required, 
when the size of the receiving drum and the 
itch of its driving thread are varied. 

By the simplest possible arrangement of 
the amplifier it is possible to produce a posi- 
tive image or a negative at will, whereas if 
we use two photo-cells instead of one, one 
cell may be used to record a negative image 
and the other to superimpose upon it a posi- 
tive image, both of predetermined density 
range, as is required by modern masking 
coming into such good use in color repro- 
duction. 

By an almost obvious expansion of such 
a system it is possible to have a number of 
photo-cells arranged round the periphery of 
the scanning cylinder, beams of light from 
one control lamp within it being directed 
through trichromatic filters upon these cells, 
and so to produce a complete set of separation 
negatives simultaneously of almost any 
desired number, for straight three-color or 
for any type of multicolor lithography. 

A very real advantage of the electrical 
method of copying lies in our ability to distort 
or modify the lighter or heavier tones by pre- 
determined amounts, and so to compensate for 
the losses involved in breaking up a contifluous 
tone image into any form of screen image. 

It is generally recognized that screen images 
do not naturally reproduce a scale of tones 
accurately. Changes in the shape or size of 
a step, or in the screen distance or screen 
tuling are made in every day practice to 
counteract this, but such changes only modify 
the inaccuracies and do not eliminate them. 

If we accept that the the use of a half-tone 
screen introduces a distortion in the true 
relationship of tones in the original copy and 
the tones as reproduced in the proof, and that 
any etching process introduces still further 
distortion, then there have been up to the 
present two ways of dealing with such com- 
plex distortions.— 

One is the choice of photographic material, 
and the shape and size of the stops used, the 
other is handwork on the negatives or posi- 
tives, or the plates. 

A perfect continuous tone negative, that is, 
one which will give a perfect plate, is possible 
if the original is copied by an elaborated 
facsimile process, and controlled by appropri- 
ate choice of 

(I) _ photo-cell characteristics 
(ID) amplification circuit characteristics 
an 

(III) choice of suitable photographic 

material and its appropriate process- 


ing. 


A continuous tone negative having a tone 
response curve, that has been purposely biased, 
from which a screen positive could be made 
that would give a perfect scale of tones in the 
print, can be made . the use of three scanning 
photo-cells instead of a single one, one being 
used to give a straight relationship, and the 
other two to impress upon this image the 
required distortions in the upper and the lower 
tones. 


The currents from the three cells can be 
mixed either in the exposing lamp or at a 
convenient stop in the electrical circuit. 

Both in black and white work and in color, 
the choice of photo-cell is important. The 
cells predominantly used today have a high 
response in the infra-red spectrum, and it is 
well known that most of the dyes in color 
photography have high transmissions in the 
deep red or infra-red. The infra-red response 
is so high, indeed that, without filtering all 
colors register alike. In some astronomical 
measurements resort has been made to cooling 
the cell with solid carbon dioxide. 

To sum up the invention we are describing, 
it is possible to prepare by the electrical 
facsimile process a negative or positive image 
of the copy which is given to the engraver in 
such a way that when subjected to any form 
of halftone screen the losses which are thereby 
normally involved are counteracted so that 
the fine-etching of the plates is eliminated. 
By biasing the amplifying circuit connecting 
the photo-electric scanning cell with the 
exposing lamp it is possible,—without a 
camera,—to make negatives (or positives) 
either in continuous tone or half-tone which 
are so modulated in their tone reproduction 
scale that they will yield plates capable of 
giving halftone reproductions possessing one 
hundred per cent fidelity over the range of 
tones. 

By the use of a plurality of scanning photo- 
cells it is possible to make simultaneously 3, 
4, 5, or more color separation negatives or 
positives by any modern process of color 
printing. Further, by the use of suitably 
filtered secondary scanning photo-cells, it is 
possible to make the separation negatives in 
order to give the perfect color rendition 
which is necessary for producing plates which 
require no fine-etching or other hand treat- 
ment. 

In this way it is possible to make a set of 
separation negatives from an original subject 
in a few minutes so accurate in color rendition 
that topical pictures can be printed in a news- 
paper within an hour or two of the arrival of 
the original pictures at the office. 
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TuEspay’s CLINICs 


Press Work 


The Presswork Clinic, Tuesday morning, 
proved to be of considerable general interest 
to the delegates. The program announcement 
attracted more than 400 persons. The session 
lasted for more than two hours. The Clinic 
was held in the Jade Room and was presided 
over by Watson B. Laughton of Cuneo Press, 
Philadelphia. In his opening remarks, 
Laughton summarized the modern develop- 
ments in letterpress printing and the important 
part played by the pressroom. The many 
contributing factors that influence the quality 
of presswork and their inter-relation have 
mele necessary a closer relationship between 
those branches of the Graphic Arts manufac- 
turing for the pressroom. New demands for 
— quality and lower price require new 

evelopments, new techniques, and a con- 
tinued education on the part of the Craftsmen 
engaged in these activities. Research and 
the Ticeinitien of information are an in- 
dispensable part of our program of progress, 
Laughton concluded. 

The speakers were introduced in the sequ- 
ence of use of the products discussed. Thus 
starting with the subject of Engravings, those 
of Electrotypes, Printers Rollers, Ink and 
Paper were presented in that order. 

Each poe 6 was allowed 10 minutes for 
his presentation. After all of the speakers 
had finished, a general discussion period 
ensued. 


ENGRAVINGS 


Frank Wagner of the S. D. Warren Co. was 
the first speaker to be introduced. He covered 
the subject of engravings from the press 

tformance angle. The necessity for obtain- 
ing properly prepared photographs was force- 





Program Chairman Michael Stevens and 
committee arranged excellent technical 
menu for XXth Craftsmen’s convention. 


fully demonstrated by means of a group of 
blow ups of impressions of various halftones. 
On facing panels, examples of unsatisfactory 
presswork were contrasted with the same 
subject, beautifully printed, the difference 
being entirely in the quality of the — 
gtaphs submitted for making the halftones. 
Wagner had a large number of educational 
specimens to illustrate the points of his talk. 
Proper planning and layout of illustrations 
can frequently prevent difficulty on the press. 
The condition of photo-engravings and 
electrotypes must be entirely satisfactory for 
best results. The finest presswork cannot 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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SNI y \ Mechanical Conference constructive in_ its accomplishments 


—Newsprint situation explained—Plaque presented to Chairman Gardner—Specific solutions. 


HE THIRD MECHANICAL CONFERENCE sponsored by the Southern Newspaper Publishers Assgo- 
ciation was held at Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., on September 11 and 12. Approxi- 


mately 300 persons were in attendance. 

Details about conference discussions 
while not complete, are printed below. Several 
of the mechanical departments were supplied 
with so many topics that it was necessary to 
hold night departmental meetings. 

Fred Connell, Composing Room Foreman of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, was selected as 
chairman of the executive committee for 1939- 
1940. Birmingham (the seat of the first con- 
ference) was named 1940 conference city. 


Exhibitors 


Printing equipment and supplier manufac- 
turers having exhibits at the conference were: 
Federated Metals Div., American Smelting & 
Refining Co.; Hammond Machinery Builders, 
Imperial Type Metal Company, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Co., Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corpora- 
tion, Monomelt Company, H. B. Rouse & 
Co., United American Metals Corporation, 
and Wallin Mfg. Co. There was lively in- 
terest by executives in the displays. 


Ochs Welcomes 


Adolph Shelby Ochs, General Manager of 
the Chattanooga Times, and President of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, 
greeted the delegates and complimented them 
upon having met to discuss problems for the 
improvement of newspaper printing. 

“This meeting,’ he said, ‘is somewhat 
different than a meeting of newspaper business 
executives. You assemble to discuss between 
yourselves, mechanical and production prob- 
lems to better newspaper printing. Can you 
imagine a circulation manager discussing in a 
meeting with others, for instance, a successful 
plan for building circulation?’’ He suggested 
that the executives present consider problems 
which might arise in view of the new world 
war. 

Mr. Ochs told the mechanical executives 
that he knew of no organization that is doing 


more in a practical way for its members than 
the mechanical conference. It is necessary to 
replough old ploughed ground to some extent 
for the benefit of newcomers into the con- 
ference. 


Plaque Presented 


Production Manager I. J. Gardner, of the 
Chattanooga Times, and Chairman of the 1939 
Southern Mechanical Conference, was pre- 
sented with a plaque by 1940 Conference Chair- 
man Fred Connell of the Atlanta Journal. Mr, 
Connell’s presentation was very impressive, 
Mr. Gardner retired on September 15 after 
52 years’ service with the Times. 

The plaque bore the inscription: ‘‘To I. J. 
Gardner with the respect and love of his 
fellows in the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association Mechanical Conference, meeting 
in Chattanooga, September 11, 1939.”’ 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Shapshots of Mechanical Executives, some of the ladies, and manufacturer and supplier 


representatives attending the SNPA Mechanical Conference at Chattanooga. 


1—Walter Hitch, Representative, Burgess Cellulose Co., Free- 
port, Ill., and Paul Reynolds, Pressroom Foreman, Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) News. 

2—Ray Schoedler, Composing Room Superintendent, Me- 
chanical Superintendent Joel Brooker and Pressroom 
Superintendent Derrill Hart of the Tampa (Fla.) Times; 
in center: Miss Martha Lasater, Secretary to Walter C. 
Johnson of the S.N.P.A. 

3—Mrs. C. W. Tabb, Nancy Tabb and C. W. Tabb, Manager, 
Western Office, Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas. 

4—Peter Prassinos, New Orleans Times-Picayune Pressroom 
Superintendent; G. C. Sanborn, Tingue, Brown & Co., 
New York; W. W. Hyrne, Assistant Pressroom Foreman 
and S. Leo Jackson, Stereotype Foreman, Savannah (Ga.) 
News-Press. 

5—T.C. McLemore, Mechanical Superintendent, Mobile (Ala. ) 
Press-Register; Claude Baker, Composing Room Superinten- 
dent, New Orleans Times-Picayune; George W. Allison, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

6—A. C. Arensen, ATF, Elizabeth, N. J., and William A. Duboc, 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

7—W. L. Knighton, Pressroom Superintendent, Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald; J. X. McHugh; Mrs. Guy Aycock, 
Chairman, Ladies’ Entertainment Committee for the Con- 
cenenete Thos. J. McHugh, of J. Thos. McHugh Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

8—W. F. Grenier, Manager, New England Newspaper Supply, 
and Tim Ryan, IPI Corporation, New York. 

9—Mrs. M. George Martin, Mrs. C. Frank Mann, Mrs. Harry 
Knoll, Mrs. R. E. Steel and George Martin, Jr. 

10—Gus Wallin, Wallin Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. 

11—E. O. Aslinger, Engraving Foreman, Atlanta (Ga.) Georgian. 

12—Fred Connell, 1940 Mechanical Committee Chairman, 
presents a plaque on behalf of the Southern Mechanical 
Executives to I. J. Gardner, 1939 Conference Chairman. 
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13—George Myers, Atlanta Manager, Ludlow Typograph Co, 
H. C. Alfred, Mechanical Superintendent, New Orleans 
Item-Tribune; Sherman Noe, Mechanical Superintendent, 
Bristol, (Va.) Herald-Courier and News-Bulletin. 

14—Irby Haynes, Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier and News-Bulletin 
and Charlie Stout, Vice President, Matrix Contrast Corpora- 
tion. 

15—Walter C. Johnson, Secretary-Manager, Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

16—Clarence Seaman, Vice President, Imperial Type Metal Co., 
Chicago; I. J. Gardner, Production Manager, Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) News; C. W. Tabb, Manager, Western Office, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, Dallas, Texas. 

17—Peter Prassinos, Pressroom Superintendent, and R. E. 
Gough, Secretary-Business Manager of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; J. C. Dunn, Manager, Vulcan Proofing 
Co., Brooklyn; J. Zeph Capponi, Color Production, and 
S. Floyd Elrod, Stereotype Superintendent, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

18—A. T. Mann, Jr., Vice President, Intertype Corporation; 
Claude L. Baker, Composing Room Superintendent, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, and C. C. Chadwick, New Orleans 
Manager, Intertype Corporation. 

19—Carl Denman, Manager, and H. Clay Cross, St. Louis J. M 
Huber Office; John James Moran, Special Representative, 
Federated Metals Div., American Smelting & Refining Co., 
St. Louis; George Morrison, President, Milwaukee Saw 
Trimmer Corporation. 

20—John P. White, Mechanical Superintendent, Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer; Joe Schuman, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. ; 
D. M. Graham, Ludlow Atlanta Office; Superintendent O 
E. Petry, Banner-Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn. 

21—F. P. Peters, Rapid Roller Co., Chicago; H. W. Matthews, 
Composing Room Superintendent, High Point (N. C.) 
Enterprise; J. R. Dowdy, Jr., Composing Room Superinten- 
dent, and B. C. Denning, Pressroom Foreman, Durham 
(N. C.) Herald-Sun. 













































































Books 


Received 





PHOTOGRAVURE 


(A Text Book on the Machine and Hand-Printed 
Processes) 


HIS is the second edition of this standard 

work on the subject by the well-known 

British expert, H. Mills Cartwright. The 
book has been well printed by the Plimpton 
Press, Norwood, Mass., and is published by 
American Photographic Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

In the preface the author points out that 
increased demands for the process have been 
accompanied by many technical modifications 
and improvements and by the application of 
exact methods of control to both monochrome 
and color photogravure. While the changes 
have been in detail rather than in basic prin- 
ciples they are so numerous that it has ton 
necessary to rewrite most of the book. The 
technique described is in line with the best 
practice and the description is simple, accurate 
and complete. The results of recent research 
in different branches of the process are de- 
scribed and the main features have not been 
obscured with too much detail. There are 
many illustrations. Table of contents, list 
of illustrations and index are an aid to ready 
reference. 

Most of the volume is devoted to color 
eager. machine gravure and hand 
printed gravure with rotogravure presswork 
receiving a minor share of attention. The 
volume is really a text book of the funda- 
mentals of the photogravure process. Recent 
changes in rotogravure, however, have been 
numerous and some have escaped notice in 
the book, notably the Dultgen and Ballard 
processes. Some recent improvements in roto- 
gravure presses and inks also are unnoticed. 
Apparently, it was not the author's intention 
to include all of these, since the title infers 
as much. 

In spite of these omissions, the book covers 
all of photogravure’s basic principles in con- 
cise and readable language and is generally 
considered the best text book on the subject. 


Photogravure—By H. Mills Cartwright. Pub- 
lished by American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co. Bound in maroon cloth, gold 
stamped, size 614 in. by 914 in., 202 pages, 
34 illustrations. Price $3.50. May be 
ordered through Printing Equipment En- 
gineer. 


LitHo MeEp1a 


HIS massive book, large and heavy 

enough to require a lectern, might be 

termed ‘‘Lithography on Display,’ since 
it contains descriptions of the more than fifty 
media employed in offset lithography, with 
some forty assorted exhibits demonstrating 
these media. Because of the wealth of in- 
formation about the various applications of 
offset and the various divisions of advertising 
served, Litho Media should be in the library 
of every printing executive. 

The gray linen cover is stamped in red and 
gold. The jacket, on Lexington Offset, and 
the inside cover pages, contain repetitions of 
the table of contents in two colors. All but 
sixteen of the two hundred and five pages, 
11x15, are printed in two colors on Champion 
Wedgwood 100-pound Offset, antique finish. 
The even color and register throughout are 
up to the standard of high-grade book print- 
ing. The book may be kept in the accom- 
panying red slide box cover. 

The typography for this offset production 
was in the capable hands of Lewis C. Gandy. 


The pages of the text were composed on the 
Monotype for reproduction proofs in 14 point 
Jansen, ses 2 suited to the large page. 
Media listed in the table of contents include: 
*The Artist-Lithographer, *Fine Art Repro- 
ductions, *Advertising by Direct Mail, *Letter- 
heads, Letter Forms, *Post Cards, *Folders, 
*Matched Mailing Pieces, *Sales Presentations 
(Portfolios), *Booklets, *Catalogues, *Schol- 
astic Publications, *Envelopes, *Blotters, *Cal- 
endars, *Books and Jackets, *Magazines, 
Covers, Inserts, *ITwenty-one Million Buyers 
(lithographed media for schools and nur- 
series), Point of Purchase Advertising, Plan- 
ning the Window Display, *Blow-ups, *Cook 
Books, *House Magazines, *Packages, *Decals 
and Transparencies, *Outdoor Advertising, 
*Street Car (Transportation) Advertising, 
*Premiums, *Menus, *Road Maps, *Sheet 
Music, *Package Inserts (84 uses), *Office and 
Factory Forms. 

*Asterisks indicate accompanying exhibits. 

Offset’s adaptation to printing on sheet 
metals and wood, fabrics, corrugated paper 
and boards, collapsible metal tubes, etc., is 
covered. 

Among interesting items of information 
may he noted the statement that the annual 
value of the lithographic output, including 
all media, totals about $200,000,000. 


A breakdown of the annual expenditure for 
advertising is abstracted as follows. 


$ 480,342,000 
188,000,000 
143,790,000 

59,671,000 
58,000,000 
34,000,000 
28,000,000 
7,013,154 
2,100,000 


Direct Advertising 
National Newspapers. .. 
Magazines 

Chain Radio 
Non-Network Radio. ... 


Business Papers 
National Farm Papers... 
Street Car 


$1,000,916,154 


These estimates are for the most recent 
annual expenditure totals for advertising as 
compiled by ‘‘The Reporter of Direct Adver- 
tising."’ It may be surmised that Litho 
Media contains interesting advertising data. 


Nearly half the total, 47.3% of the expen- 
diture for sales promotion, is spent in direct 
advertising which includes four main divi- 
sions: 1. Direct-by-mail advertising; 2. Direct- 
mail selling; 3. Mail-order advertising (a 
development on a large scale of direct-mail 
selling); 4. Unmailed direct advertising which 
accomplishes the same purposes as the other 
classifications but is distributed from door to 
door, over the counter, by salesmen or other 
methods than by postal delivery. 

A giant in the latter division is ‘Shopping 
News,"’ put out by the largest stores of the 
principal shopping centers and covering a 
wide raduis outside of the city where printed. 
The largest stores generally have their enor- 
mous editions of sales news, which also are dis- 
tributed from house to house by ‘‘Shopping 
News,” printed in the large ‘‘Shopping News’’ 
plant (real!y a metropolitan newspaper plant 
in equipment), which for ‘‘fillers’’ takes on 
the big runs of sales folders and booklets put 
out by the large stores which own and control 
‘Shopping News."’ So far ‘‘Shopping News”’ 
plants are letterpress with their own photo- 
mechanical and curved plate-making plants 
and web newspaper presses, but it is the 
opinion of many that we may expect to see 
offset and rotogravure ‘‘Shopping News’’ 
plants also. A en of the total value 
of printing taken from commercial printing 
plants would be interesting. 


Stephens, Publisher. 


Litho Media—Roger 
H. Homer Buckelmueller, Editor. Size, 
11 in. by 15 in.; 205 pages. Bound in gray 
linen, red and gold stamped. $15 per copy 


with slide case. Litho Media., Inc, 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Tips On Pressworx 


ye handy reference book by G 

Cooper, pocket size, 344 in. by 3 int 
contains valuable information for the 
apprentice on cylinder and platen presses i 
much matter that will serve to refresh < 
memory of the journeyman. This jg he 
revised 1939 edition. = 

Most of the book is devoted to lock 
makeready and the care and operation of eal 
presses, ground which has been Pretty tho: 
oughly covered in the past. So the rendi 
should not expect anything other than . 
discussion of methods in line with ie 
commonly accepted standards of the fe. 
practice. 

However, it is, as has been Previous} 
stated, a handy, useful, convenient, pocket 
size, ready reference book, valuable alike to 
the apprentice, journeyman and others who 
encounter pressroom problems. 

The table of contents serves as index. The 
subjects are all covered concisely in short 
articles which makes the book easy to read 
in installments. This arrangement adds to 
the value of the book for easy reference. 

This little book deserves a place in the 
library of all interested in presswork. 


Tips ON Presswork—By G. C. Cooper. Hea 
paper cover, 31% in. by 51% in., 111 pages. Revised 
1939 edition. Price $1.50. May be ordered 
through Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Elect Officers 


HOMAS ROY JONES, president of Ameri- 

can Type Founders, Inc., was re-elected 

president of the National Printing Equip- 
ment Association for a further term of one 
year at a meeting of the Association held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, on October 
3. The other officers elected were: Vice Presi- 
dent, R. V. Mitchell, President, Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland; Treas- 
urer, James S, Gilbert, President, Dexter 
Folder Company, Pearl River, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary, James E. Bennet, 38 Park Row, New 
York City. 

The Board of Directors of the Association 
for the ensuing year will include one new 
member in the person of Harry L. Gage, Vice 
President, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The other directors, re-elected at the meet- 
ing, were: Neal Dow Becker, President, Inter- 
type Corporation; Arthur Bentley, President, 
Miehle Printing Press & Machinery Company; 
James S. Gilbert, President, Dexter Folder 
Company; Thomas Roy Jones, President, 
American Type Founders, Inc.; Harold P. 
Simpson, President, Printing Machinery Com- 
pany 

“The Association feels that the forthcom- 
ing year, under the stimulus of the National 
Graphic Arts Exposition, will be a highly 
successful one for the printing equipment in- 
dustry,’’ said Mr. Jones, in a statement after 
the meeting. 

The Report of the Secretary, covering the 
period from October 1, 1938, to September 30, 
1939, was presented at the meeting. It dis- 
closed that membership in the Association now 
includes 58 members and 7 associate members. 
During the year, the Association sent out to 
members twenty bulletins on general matters 
of interest to the industry and nineteen special 
reports on particular subjects. A number of 
questionnaires were submitted to the member- 
ship during the year. The Association is 
making special efforts to obtain data which 
will indicate the trend of the industry quarter 
by quarter. A substantial sum was collected 
by the Association through voluntary con- 
tributions from members during the year for 
the purpose of educational work in the Graphic 
Arts field. 








Fundamentally, PROFITS FOR PRINTERS was the 
main idea of the recent big Graphic Arts Exposition in 
New York. 


Perhaps that is why the Cottrell exhibit was one of the 
highlights of the show; for Cottrell offers new and de- 
pendable methods of earning large profits. 


One method is the Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary 
Press, which thousands of visitors saw in daily opera- 


tion at the Grand Central Palace. Particularly gratify- 


Above, a general view of the Cottrell Exhibit at the recent Graphic 
Arts Exposition in New York. Capacity crowds saw this exhibit through- 
out the two weeks of the Exposition. A Claybourn Four-Color Proof 
Press was exhibited (smaller picture), and other units of Claybourn 
plate making and proofing equipment, in addition to the Cottrell Clay- 
bourn Two-Color Rotary Press. 


ing were the comments of printers who are already using 
the Cottrell Claybourn Rotary. 


For example: One customer reported NET PRODUCTION 
over a period of several weeks, on 30-pound stock, of 
more than 4000 two-color sheets an hour—from a 36x48 
press (maximum sheet size). Another user of this same 
press, working on four-color process printing twice 


through, is getting 3800 NET PRODUCTION. 


Write for more details 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street » CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Pl., Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION - TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 
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Craftsmen 
(Continued from Page 19) 





bring out values not in the halftone itself. 


Many questions were asked concerning 
photo-engravings. H. G. Bradley of Indian- 
apolis, advocated the general use of 11 point 
metal for engravings. He also suggested an 
adhesive for mounting cuts on wood blocks. 
The principal disadvantage to this procedure 
was the difficulty of taking the cuts off the 
blocks at a later date, he said. 


ELEcTROTYPES 


Electrotypes and the factors influencing 
their press behavior were the content of the 
talk by J. Homer Winkler, Cleveland. He 
grouped these factors into three classifica- 
tions—the condition of the electrotype it- 
self, condition of the press before starting 
the run and the conditions during the run. 
Under the first item the proper preparation 
of material for electrotyping was described 
in addition to methods of checking electro- 
types and suggestions as to the kind of electro- 
types to use for various purposes. Press 
adjustment, makeready, metal bases, method 
of attachment of plates to press, etc., comprise 
the second group. Finally the ink, paper, 
and roller adjustment determine the length 
of life that may be expected from electrotypes. 


Pre-makeready in electrotypes evinced 
considerable discussion. J. F. Lutes of Indian- 
apolis, contributed much to this subject. Pre- 
makeready plates are a definite commercial 
item. The printer and electrotyper should 
confer on the nature and amout of makeready 
desired. There is not much saving in cost 
where jobs are being run only one up, but 
great savings are possible for multiple runs. 
In all cases time, especially press time, can 
be saved. It was pointed out that pre-make- 
ready plates are essential on rotary magazine 
presswork where press makeready is not 
possible. Substitutes for wood mounting, 
chromium plating, and heat treating of 
electrotypes were subjects of other questions. 


RoLtiers 


The next subject discussed was that of 
Printers Rollers. The speaker, Frank H. 
Stevens, Jr., of Wild & Stevens, Inc., Boston, 
stressed the importance of using actual press 
results as a criterion of roller performance. 
A yardstick of roller mileage, the roller cost 
per 1000 or 100,000 impressions, was suggested. 
Most plant executives now consider total 
roller costs per year, which is misleading. 
Rollers are frequently bought by season rather 
than when they need replacement. It is false 
economy to run worn rollers. Stevens out- 
lined the development of the composition 
roller and called attention to the important 
part it has played in printing developments. 
Composition rollers have been vastly im- 
proved within the past five or six years and 
he said, are superior to all other types of 
rollers, have greater utility and are the most 
economical. 


In the discussion following his talk, Stevens 
said that a temperature of 72 deg. to 75 deg. F. 
with a relative humidity of 45% to 55% had 
been found most desirable from a roller and 
paper standpoint. Rollers should not be 
racked against the outer walls. Their posi- 
tion, whether horizontal or vertical, does 
not affect their condition. It is important 
to rotate rollers until they have reached room 
temperatures before storing them. 


PAPER 


B. L. Wehmhoff, associated with West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, discussed 
Paper. The speaker stated that since about 
90% of the white paper made in this country 
is used for printing purposes, it follows that 
it should be made to cumin processes. 
The requirements of paper have been multi- 
plied in recent years due to increasing use of 
halftones and color printing, the introduction 
of offset and rotogravure, and the speeding 
up of all processes, accompanied by demands 
for better quality printing. 


It is obvious that a universal printing 
paper cannot be made. However, papers 
can be made to fit each of the different pro- 
cesses. In some cases the same paper will 
be found adaptable to more than one process, 
but none are adaptable to the production of 
good quality printing by all processes. 


Paper making is an art, not a science, and 
some of the most important factors affecting 
printing quality are not yet subject to technical 
measurement. It is true that certain tests have 
been developed in recent years which are of 
considerable assistance to the paper maker. 
The manner in which the paper-maker achieves 
the desired test results is of even more import- 
ance than the results themselves. The greatest 
value of technical control in the paper indus- 
try, as far as the printer is concerned, is that 
it helps the paper-maker in his efforts to main- 
tain unifromity in the finished paper. 


Paper requirements of printers can be roughly 
divided into three parts. First, the paper 
should possess the permanence and durability 
necessary for the purpose for which it is to be 
used. 


The second requirement is that the paper 
must perform satisfactorily in the pressroom, 
in the bindery, and in subsequent use by the 
consumer. 


The third requirement is that it be adapted 
to give the best results possible by the particu- 
lar process by which it is to be printed. 


The first requirement needs no discussion, 
as the facts are obvious. The second require- 
ment covers mechanical performance. No 
matter how excellent the printing results may 
be, the paper will not be satisfactory if it fails 
to perform well in the pressroom and bindery. 
Strength, as far as the printer is concerned, is 
of no concern. Paper is subjected to greater 
strains in the course of manufacture than it 
is in the printing plant, and any paper that 
will pass through the manufacturing processes 
has ample strength for printing purposes. 
Certain bindery requirements, and more often, 
subsecuent use requirements, demand strength 
factors which must be taken into considera- 
tion in the manufacture of the paper. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
strength demanded should not be over- 
emphasized, as strength and printing qualities 
are opposed to each other. Every unnecessary 
increase in strength requirements is of necessity 
accomplished by a decrease in printing quality. 


Among the mechanical difficulties with 
paper in the pressroom are wavy edges, tight 
edges, and misregister. All are due to dimen- 
sional changes in the paper, brought on by 
differences between the moisture content of 
the paper and that of the pressroom. Paper 
makers can make paper of reasonably uniform 
moisture content, but they cannot make paper 
which will not change dimensions when sub- 
jected to the wide range of relative humidities 
encountered in the average unconditioned 
pressroom. 


Most of the misreg ister troubles occur during 
the winter months when the relative humidity 
of pressrooms often runs as low as 10%. In 
the summer the relative humidity is much 
higher, ranging all the way from 40% to 80%. 
Paper as it comes from the mills can be held 
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at a moisture content in balance with approxi 

mately 40% relative humidity, which ee rs 
point at which most conditioned presets : 
are maintained during fall, winter and s a 
months. Only a few pressrooms maintal 

humidity control during the few weeks in 
the summer when it is abnormally high vo 
to the cost of dehumidifying equipms 
Adding moisture to the air during the moath, 
when it would normally be below 40%, a F 
holding it at 40%, is relatively inexpensive 

both as to installation and Maintenance In 
fact, the savings resulting from such an 
installation more than counterbalance the 
cost in a short time, thus making it more 
expensive to not humidify than to do go 
Unless the pressroom humidity is controlled 
at some reasonable point, and the paper maker 
is requested to send in paper that will be in 
balance with that condition he should not be 
held responsible for difficulties resulting from 
dimensional changes in the paper. 


The third requirement deals with the print- 
ing quality of the paper, and in this case the ut- 
most frankness between printer and Paper 
maker is essential. Paper makers can make 
paper to fit any printing process, provided 
they have sufficient advance information. It 
is unreasonable to send the paper maker a 
sample of paper, usually inadequate in size 
and frequently crumpled from too much hand- 
ling, and ask him to match it exactly. If, in 
addition to, or even without the sample, the 
paper maker is informed as to the process, 
the kind of ink, the halftone screen and the 
number of colors and how they are to be 
applied he can furnish a paper that will enable 
the printer to turn out a good uniform job 
of printing. 


A paper maker cannot meet a certain speci- 
fied test figure, nor exactly match a sample 
of paper any more than a pressman can hold 
an exact color on every sheet of a 32-page, 
four color work-and-turn job over a run of 
1,000,000 impressions. Fortunately the print- 
ing requirements of paper are not so rigid as 
to necessitate adherence to an exact figure in 
any of the test requirements. There is a range, 
and in some cases, a minimum figure, within 
which the printer can obtain ate results. 
The maintenance of the correct range of each 
of the factors affecting printing is essential if 
the paper is to be of unifrom printing quality. 
Many paper mills have through experience 
determined the approximate range for each 
of these factors, but they can make use of 
their knowledge only if the printer tells them 
in advance what he intends to do with the 
paper. Naturally, there are many instances 
in which the paper is not made to order for‘ 
the particular ‘ob in question, but the infor- 
mation is just as necessary in such cases, as it 
enables the jobber to pick out the correct 
stock paper or in case of doubt to consult the 
mill as to just what paper to furnish. 


INKs 


Owing to the pressure of program schedules, 
the final speaker of the Pressroom Clinic, 
Charles R. Conquergood of Toronto, graciously 
refrained from delivering a prepared address. 
His remarks concerning ‘‘Ink’’ were in gen- 
eralities and referred principally to the very 
excellent pamphlet ‘‘Inks of Today’’ that was 
being distributed at the Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition. Published under the auxpices of the 
National Association of Printing Ink Makers, 
this 32-page 2-color work is an outstanding 
contribution to printing literature. Among 
the subjects covered are ink research, gloss 
inks, non-scratch inks, pure food ‘‘pure’’ inks, 
display inks, new developments in ink appli- 
cations, gravure inks, methods of manufactur- 
ing inks and some existing problems facing 
the ink industry. Mr. Conquergood briefly 
summarized the above contents and urged 
those present to obtain a copy and read it. 
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OrrsEtT CLINIC 


HE Offset Clinic conducted at the Crafts- 

men’s Convention in New York on Tues- 

day, September 26, brought together the 
following authorities: William J. Wilkinson, 
Chairman; Robert J. Butler; Summerfield 
Eney; W. J. Falconer; Fred C. Gay; Stull 
Harris; Joseph A Machell. 


“Improvements in the Field of Offset’’ was 
the topic with which the speakers dealt. 
These talks and the questions and discussion 
from the floor brought out many interestin 
facts. We shall group the impressions und 
away from the clinic under their respective 
heads, instead of crediting each speaker with 
his contribution. 


Some recent improvements that have in- 
fluenced lithography may be listed under three 
heads: 

1. Mechanical: Improvements to machinery. 

2. Material: Improvements to materials for 
lithography. 

3. Methods: Development in the practical 
methods of production. 


MeEcHANICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Under this heading come the improvements 
in the offset press. One manufacturer alone 
makes nineteen different models and nine 
different sizes. These improvements aim at 
greater efficiency of the particular units, such 
as the inking apparatus, the dampening de- 
vices, and the feeder unit. 

Of all these, probably the greatest improve- 
ment took place in the feeding end of the 
press. Here, through the ieaciiecaion of the 
stream feeder, with its method of sheet separa- 
tion, sheets are slowed down to one-fifth press 
speed, while the press actually operates at the 
5000 sheet per hour speed. When the rotary 
feed principle is combined with stream feeding, 
no variation in register can take place, while 
the sheet changes speed at the front register 
point. Greater accuracy in register thus is 
assured. 

Machine parts, too, have been improved. 
Bearings, for instance, that formerly were 
supplied had a life of three billion impressions. 
Today these bearings are made to last sixty- 
five billions—more than twenty times longer. 

Roller, whether rubber, synthetic or leather, 
have also had their share of progress. An 
ebonite roller has been introduced to replace 
the steel roller supplying ink to the form 
rollers. Less stripping of the roller is said to 
take place because of this introduction. 

It was agreed that the washup machine 
makes for greater speed. It was also felt that 
a grain leather form roller would snap up the 
print. But the leather form roller must be hand- 
cleaned, a sacrifice of speed for quality. A 
moleskin material for dampers, which aids 
materially the dampening unit of the tin 
printing press, is also available. 

In the field of auxiliary equipment for the 
offset press comes the spray gun, used while 
running the new gloss inks. Humidifying 
equipment has also been improved, so that an 
efficient system for the pressroom may be in- 
stalled at an approximate cost of $7,000. Cer- 
tainly the expenditure is justified by the im- 
provement in register and printing qualities 
of paper and inks. 

Also included under equipment improve- 
ments is the projection machine. This machine 
will enlarge a negative or positive directly to 
the light sensitive coated press-plate. Another 
form of projector which has also come into 
vogue is that used for the enlargement of the 
kodachrome and its color extraction on photo- 
graphic plates of film. 

Three-in-one shot cameras as speedy as some 
single shot devices, also aid photography for 
the reproductive arts. 


Lighting, too, has made strides; a fluores- 
cent lamp, four or five times stronger than the 
ordinary lamp, emits a cold light. Its low 
operating cost is bound to bring it into favor. 
Water-cooled mercury vapor lamps are an- 
other important factor, especially when used 
with the projection machine. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MATERIALS 


Ink, paper and photographic materials were 
all improved. Prior to 1914 many of our dry 
colors were imported. Today in the United 
States we make the finest in the world. Much 
better inks are obtainable today than ever 
before possible. Glossy inks, only recently 
introduced, are now practicable. 


- While the old draw-down method of com- 
paring inks has its adherents, ink men advo- 
cate the bleachout method as the most positive 
for the comparison of any two inks. Briefly 
described, equal volumes of opaque white are 
mixed with equal volumes of each sample of 
ink. The resulting mixture of each will show 
which has the stronger covering power. 
Gravity of inks is another important deter- 
minant of covering powers of inks. Bulk 
alone fails as a measure of that quality. Metal- 
lic dryers, lead manganese and cobalt, are more 
soluble today, also. 


Offset printing was thought best on offset 
paper at one time; but now coated stock is 
coming to the fore. A No. 3 coated paper, 
coated both sides, is said to be ideal for offset 
lithography. The coating is not too hard, 
and has good ink receptivity. In order to 
properly work such a sheet, however, it is 
essential that the press, ink, and blanket 
conditions approach the ideal. But the rapidly 
increasing use of the coated sheet for offset 
work and the wonderful results with it, speak 
volumes for the practice. Certainly the sheets 
on exhibition at the table compared favorably 
with letterpress work on such paper. 


Photographic materials have shown a tre- 
mendous improvement. High-speed, fine- 
grain photo emulsions are part of this progress. 
Kodachrome, too, has done much for lithog- 
raphy. While at first it was only possible 
to get this material in small sizes, kodachrome 
may now be had up to 11 in. by 14 in. size. 
Reductions or enlargements may be made from 
the transparencies, remarkable results having 
been achieved in lithography through the in- 
direct method. 


Of course, improvements in machinery and 
materials call for changes in methods. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MeETHODS 


Improvements in methods is always remi- 
niscent of the story of the father who took his 
son to task for his lack of diligent application 
to his work. ‘‘When I started out in life, 
young man,” said the father, ‘‘I worked 
twelve hours a day.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the son, 
‘but in these rapid times, anyone who took 
twelve hours to do a day’s work would get 
the gate.’’ Improvements in color correction 
take the path of the masking methods of 
Eaton, Murray, and Pond. In black and white 
process photography, use is made of two 
negatives; one a highlight negative, while 
the other contains the middletones and the 
shadows. 


F In one of the newer developments, the 
negatives and positives are watched very care- 
fully for they are really the work that will 
find its way to the press plate. This also 
holds true of plate making. Dot-etching and 
deep-etching procedure demands a careful 
attention in these two operations. Operators 
must be trained to operate the equipment and 
methods efficiently. Competent supervision 
becomes a prime essential in this Tencen. 
Supervisors must know the business, the ma- 
chines, and the methods. 
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Cleanliness is a mighty big factor ; 
quality of the work. This clesaaae = “ : 
to the press, to the shop, and to the Ro 
as well. It was thought wise to remove he 
rollers of a press occasionally to permit wey 
ing them by hand, thus assuring a good roller 
surface to give perfect ink traction. Blankets 
too, should be washed well every four ho = 
at least with a good blanket wash. A Na : 
gested wash which has proved exceptional 4 
good, is the product ‘‘Apcolene’’ made red 
that purpose. Blankets treated properly tea 
a usual life of two million impressions. This 
implies proper pressure adjustment and pre. 
cision packing. It also implies Proper ink 
mixture and all-around treatment. 


Standardization is stressed. In roller settin 

a five-point feeler is advocated. A four - 
thousandth (0.004 in.) pressure over the 
bearers is suggested at the start of a run 
Overpressure is necessary to get the impression 
but too great an overpressure creates wear on 
the plate image. Dots in printing should be 
as round as they are on the plate. Distorted 
dots may be caused by end play in the cylin- 
ders, however. 


Dampers must be set just as accurately as 
ink rollers, for moisture control must be 
absolute. So much of the printing quality of 
an ink depends upon this factor of moisture. 
Excessive moisture works havoc all through 
the offset process. Paper becomes distorted 
through absorption of too much moisture. 
A sae, moisture content of paper is thought 
ideal, although a higher content is said to be 
infinitely better than a lower one. 


An interesting discussion arose on the sub- 
ject of printing the size of the image on the 
plate. It was desirable to get the print on the 
sheet exactly the size of the work on the plate 
in the direction around the cylinder; but this 
was not always possible. Allowance there- 
fore has to be ole to compensate for factors 
that are present. In some cases where pre- 
cision stamping or cutting is necessary, this 
means making the press-plate image 3% in. 
shorter in a 48 in. sheet around the cylinder. 
Now this is done not to accommodate any 
ptessman because he may be too lazy to change 
cylinder circumference, bur rather because the 
pressman has found that wear occurs when a 
certain pitch diameter is violated. Within 
limits, the pressman can always match the size 
of the image with his impression. But will 
the plate stand the wear created by two vari- 
speed cylinders? You see the four points over- 
pressure is usually divided between the plate 
and blanket cylinder. When overpressure is 
put on one circumference, and the other re- 
duced proportionately, one will run faster than 
the other. Some of this wasn’t brought out in 
the discussion on the floor, it being the 
opinion of the writer based upon experience 
in the trade. 


The case of one shop, where an effort was 
made to print the size of the plate is a case in 
point. Plates wore, and makeovers were 
daily chores. In fact, two sets of plates were 
nearly always the rule. When normal con- 
ditions for the press were resumed, this 


stopped. 


All of this brings out only too clearly, the 
skill required not only to run a press but in 
supervision. With proper equipment, ma- 
terial, methods, four color offset was said to 
have the ability to turn out a product that 
rivals any other form of printing. The litho- 
asatg industry was said to face a bright 
uture. Improved machinery, improved ma- 
terials, and improved methods will aid. But 
that will also be true of other reproduction 
processes as well. Therefore, it is wise to study 
well and take advantage of all improvements. 


This well-attended clinic spoke volumes of 
the interest exhibited in Offset. 
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(Continued from Page 20) 





On Monday evening, a dinner was given in 
honor of Mr. Galen. The dinner was 
attended by approximately 50 business and 
mechanical executives. Vice President Alden 
T. Mann of Intertype Corporation presided as 
toastmaster. Among those who spoke were 
Adolph S. Ochs, Treasurer Frank Daniels of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, Pub- 
lisher Talbot Patrick of the Goldsboro (N. C.) 
News-Argus, Secretary-Manager Walter John- 
son of the S.N.P.A., and General Manager 
Andrew Joyner of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
News-Record. 


Newsprint 


Walter C. Johnson, Secretary-Manager of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, addressed the mechanical executives re- 
specting the newsprint situation. He advised 
the present European War has brought out 
nervousness among publishers about the news- 
print supply and shipping facilities. 

According to Mr. Johnson, there is no need 
for apprehension by publishers inasmuch as 
there is plenty of newsprint and as a result of 
the S.N.P.A. committee keeping in touch with 
the railroads, the railroads are now in a 
position to take care of 25% increase in ship- 
ments. It appears there is no need to fear a 
shortage of transportation such as existed 
during the last war. 

Referring to the effects of the recent sugar 
“‘scare,"” Mr. Johnson said: “I hope, when 
you mechanical men go back home and find 
your publishers are a little bit nervous about 
stocking up on newsprint, that you will tell 
them what happened to sugar. Hold down 
your publisher, if you can. If we go wild 
about newsprint, we'll have to pay for it.” 


Engraving Dept. 


Engraving Room Foreman E. O. Aslinger 
of the Atlanta Georgian, served as chairman of 
the Engraving Department sessions of the 
Conference. 


Most of the photo-engraving discussion was 
related to the furnishing a better quality 
photographs, responsibiiity for selection of 
picture copy and cooperation between depart- 
ments. 

Charles J. Conrad, Photo-engraving Super- 
intendent of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
discussed the control of halftones in order to 

et maximum appearance in the paper. Un- 
ortunately, said he, a great deal of copy is 
not fit for reproduction, but must be used. 
He discussed the importance of furnishing the 
best possible photographic copy because of the 
limitations imposed by the newspaper printing 
process and the quality of the stock upon 
which newspapers are printed. He stated 
there doesn’t seem to be any way of com- 
batting some of the evils preventing good 
pictorial presentation. 


Copy REspoNsIBILITY 


‘Should the engraver accept responsibility 
for the reproduction of all art?’’ was answered 
by Bob Smith of the Chattanooga Free Press, 
in the affirmative, provided he is given the 
authority. The engraver should not be blamed 
if the news value of the picture is such that 
the picture must be used. 

Adolph Shelby Ochs interposed a remark 
that sometimes a poor photograph having 
instant news value must be printed because it 
is the only one available. He mentioned the 
recent Associated Press photo of the British 
liner Arhenia. Chairman E. O. Aslinger 
asserted that no photo-engraving executive 
would ask that a picture such as the one 
showing the sinking of the Athenia be thrown 
out, but he did feel that the photo-engraver 
should be consulted where a choice of pictures 
is available as to the one which will reproduce 
best in the paper. 

Mr. Conrad stated, however, that something 
should be done to bring up the average quality 
of newspaper halftones. He said photogra- 
phers’ flash pictures quite often lack contour, 
contrast and have large black areas and are 
deficient in modeling. It looks as though the 
eyes, nose and mouth had been drawn in on 
some pictures on a blank sheet of paper. 


Deap Line ABUSES 


With respect to dead-line abuses, photo- 
engraving executives feel that, where possible, 
the photo-engraver should be notified 30 min. 
ahead of time when a cut is to be received. 
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1939—1940 
Executive Committee Personnel 


SOUTHERN NeEwspaAPER PuBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
MECHANICAL CONFERENCE 


Chairman Fred Connell, Composing Room Foreman, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


T. C. McLemore, Mechanical Superintendent, Mobile (Ala.) Press-Register. 
Henry M. Duke, Mechanical Superintendent, Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 


R. R. Fulton, Pressroom Superintendent, Roanoke (Va.) Times and World-News. 
Claude Baker, Composing Room Superintendent, New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
C. Frank Mann, Composing Room Superintendent, Louisville Courier-Journal and 


W. B. Astor, Jr., Stereotype Foreman, Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appea!. 
E. O. Aslinger, Engraving Foreman, Atlanta Georgian. 
I. J. Gardner, Production Manager, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 


Retiring members are: W. A. Carns, Mechanical Superintendent, Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald; W. B. Sandlin, Mechanical Superintendent, Miami (Fla. 
Herald; and John P. White, Mechanical Superintendent, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 
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Sometimes the editor instructs a photogra h 

to get a picture without giving hin : 2 
limit as to when the photo is to be sea 
the engraver. The sum and substance of a 
argument on this question among the photo- 
engravers was that it resolves itself into CO» 
Operation between the photographer, art 
news, advertising and engraving departments 


Wert Pate anp Firm 


Bob Smith of the Chattanooga Free Pres 
stated cut film is as good as wet plate. It 
the adaptability of wet plate, takes about _ 
fourth of the time, and strip or cut film 0 
vides smoother detail. He stated costs had 
been estimated that film engravings cost about 
Voc per sq. in. more than wet plate engravings 
With reference to the greater speed of film. 
Mr. Smith said that “production means 3 
lot.’ The speed more than offsets the in- 
creased cost if the volume of work is sufficient 

Charles J. Conrad stated that he had kept 
a cost record over a 15-month period and used 
equal quantities of wet plate and roll film 
He stated that he had saved $780 in this 
period in the use of the roll film. Mr. Conrad 
asserted that if all copy coming to the engray- 
ing department is good to “‘just forget the wet 
plate."’ On the other hand, however, if some 
yellow copy comes in, it is advisable to keep 
a wet plate camera because of the better copy 
control with wet plate method. 

To avoid difference in printed plates, es- 
pecially during the months from July to 
December, cold top developer should be kept 
at a temperature ranging ice 70 deg. to 75 
deg. 

For the small engraving plant, roll film is 
more economical than cut film. 


Superspeed film can be kept flat on the 
camera back by the use of a stayflat. 

Too much castor oil in collodion will pre- 
vent short drying time. 

Under the subject: ““The importance of 
proper retouching of photographic copy," 
Chairman Aslinger cack that ‘With 
bleached-out copy—no eyebrows, two nose- 
holes—from which to make a cut, it was too 
much to expect the photo-engraver to be a 
miracle man.” 


DEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION 


Chairman Aslinger requested staff photog- 
rapher George F. Hull of the Chattanooga 
News, who was in the room waiting to take 
a picture, to give the photographer's side of 
picture quality. He stated that undoubtedly 
the secret of gook looking halftones lies in 
cooperation between the photographic staff 
and the engraving department. The problem, 
however, varies in different printing plants 
so that it is difficult to set ral ee fast rules. 


Composing Room 


Chairman Claude Baker, Composing Room 
Superintendent of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, presided at the composing room 
sessions. 

The perennial question: ‘‘Proper height for 
mounting halftones together with the height 
and kind of base so that halftone cuts will not 
be low in plates delivered to the pressroom,” 
came up for discussion. Composing Room 
Foreman Fred Connell of the Atlanta Journal, 
uses solid steel base with cuts mounted 0.003 
in. high. W. B. Astor, Jr., Stereotype Foreman 
of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal, 
discussed mounting cuts of varying heights 
and that sometimes it is necessary to paste in 
a layer of paper on the mat back of the cut. 
He concluded by stating if it were possible to 
mold and cast cuts type high better printing 
would result, especially in view of vacuum 
casting boxes which levels out the printing 
surface. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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UNITUBE PRESS 


INSTALLED AT NEIGHBOR PRESS, INC., CHICAGO™ 


Chosen for its ability to do quality printing at high sustained 
speed, this new Goss 16-page Unitube Press produces seven 
weekly and five semi- weekly newspapers with a combined 
distribution of 312,000 copies per week. 


Recently installed in the remodeled plant of the Neighbor 
Press, Inc., Chicago, the new press consists of two eight-page 
units with ‘improved reverse delivery folder. It operates at 
speeds of 36,000 to 40,000 papers per hour. 


New Goss stereotype equipment also has been provided to 
produce the exclusive tension lock stereo plates that hug the 
surface of the plate cylinders at all points and will not lift or 
climb. Two lugs on the inner edge of each plate are firmly 
gripped by a single lock-up device, holding the plate in posi- 
tive tension on the cylinder. 


Investigate the many advantages of the Goss Unitube Press 
—its flexibility, accessibility, safety, greater ink distribution, 
pre-loaded Timken bearings, etc. Write now! 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


1535 S. Paulina Street G 


CHICAGO 
New York: 220 E. 42nd Street 
Ltd., London, England 


San Francisco: 7C’ Call Building 
Goss Printing Press Co., 
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Sitting (left to right): S. H. Bowles, Spring field Publisher; F. M. Britton, 
Nashua-Telegraph, Chairman; W. C. Crighton, New London Day, Secretary; 
R. M. Fitzgerald, Worcester Telegram Gazette. 

Standing (left to right): W. C. Govier, Boston Herald-Traveler; H. G. 
Jones, Portland Press-Herald; H. Dusing, Brockton Enterprise (New Mem- 


First Meeting 


Of New England Newspaper Mechanical Conference consummated 
enthusiasticall y—Farrar outlines tomorrow's newspaper 


By ANDREW P. PALMER* 


HE thoughts and plans of many New 

England newspaper mechanical executives 

became real when over 200 men from the 
various mechanical departments met in New 
London, Conn., on Saturday and Sunday, 
Oct. 8 and 9, to hold the first New England 
Daily Newspaper Mechanical Conference. The 
convention opened Saturday afternoon with 
registration at the Mohican Hotel. Saturday 
evening was spent in informal gatherings. 
Early Sunday morning the group visited the 
modern plant of the host paper, the New 
London Day. At 10 o'clock, the group was 
broken into four separate clinics, where vital 
questions related to each department were 
discussed. 


At 1 p.m. the gathering joined in the main 
ballroom for dinner where the executives were 
welcomed by Orvin G. Andrews, Business 
Manager of the Day. Mr. Andrews spoke of 
the importance of mechanical men in getting 
together and exchanging their ideas. He 
asserted the day had gone by when men in the 
different departments have ideas of their own 
which they hold under lock and key. 


Program Chairman, Herbert T. Stanger 
introduced the principal speaker of the day, 
Gilbert P. Farrar, who discussed ‘‘The News- 
paper of Tomorrow—Typographically,’’ and 
sent some 200 executives back to their plants 
with plenty to think about. Mr. Farrar told 
the gathering that the salvation of the news- 
paper is color printing. He stressed the 
importance of all newspapers to get ‘‘aboard 
the color bandwagon”’ if they want to get 
all that is coming. 


The day of banner streamers has gone. 
Complete stories on page one and no decks 
below the fold were other startling statements 


*Production Manager, Woonsocket (R. I.) 
Call. 


of the speaker. However, he never expects 
to have color on page one, but to pep up the 
tired reader with color as he rolls along 
through the printed columns. 


‘*Let your paper breathe and build it up to 
catch up with this fast changing world of 
ours.’’ As one person put it, Farrar regrinds 
the lens of your glasses so you can see the 
unbelievable. 


There was a busy question and answer 
period after Mr. Farrar finished, showing the 
‘before and after’’ in the newspapers he had 
changed over. 


Upon the completion of the afternoon 
sessions there was a short business meeting 
at which the nominating committee presented 
the list of directors, which formed the con- 
ference, to serve another year with the addi- 
tion of one director, Howard Dunsing of the 
Brockton Enterprise. It was unamimously 
voted. 

George Marshall, of the Portland Press- 
Herald, was chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee who presented the slate on the conven- 
tion floor. 

Reports of each clinic chairman at the end 
of the convention were very encouraging and 
it is the plan of the directors to hold clinics 
at the next conference. 

The New England Daily Newspaper Com- 
posing Room Executives voted to continue 
their organization and will hold a meeting 
in the spring in Burlington, Vermont and 
their 1940 Fall meeting in conjunction with 
the second annual meeting of the New England 
Mechanical Conference. 

The composing room group met in conjunc- 
tion with the first annual conference, carried 
on a short business meeting and then joined 
into a lively clinic discussion topped off with 
a speaker from the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company. 
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ber); J. H. Laing, Manchester Union-Leader; C. S. Magoon, Fitchburgh 
Sentinel; A. P. Palmer, Woonsocket Call; H. E. Zerbe, Lawrence Eagle 
Tribune; J. J. Mahoney, Holyoke er C. M. Spooner, Pawtucket 
Times; C. A. Staley, New Haven Register; G. 

B. H. Garrity, Hartford Times; H. T. Stanger, Christian Science Monitor. 


W. Kent, New London Day ; 


CoNnFERENCE D1rEcTors 

F. M. Britton, Nashua Telegraph, Chairman; 
W. C. Crighton, New London Day, Secretary; 
S. H. Bowles, Springfield papers; Howard 
Dunsing, Brockton Enterprise; R. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Worcester Telegram-Gazette; B. H. 
Garrity, Hartford Times; W. C. Govier, 
Boston Herald-Traveler; H. G. Jones, Portland 
Press-Herald; G. W. Kent, New London Day; 
ford Standard Times, Director; B. F. Garrity, 
J. H. Laing, Manchester Union Leader; C. S. 
Magoon, Fitchburg Sentinel; J. J. Mahoney, 
Holyoke Transcript; A. P. Palmer, Woon- 
socket Call; C. M. Spooner, Pawtucket Times; 
C. A. Staley, New Haven Regéster; H. T. 
Stanger, Christian Science Monitor; H. E. Zerbe, 
Lawrence Eagle Tribune. 

Orricers AND Directors OF THE New ENGLAND 
Darty Newspaper Composinc Room 
Executives’ AssociaTION 
J. H. Laing, Manchester Union-Leader, 
President; C. A. Braga, Woonsocket Call, 
Vice President; H. F. Haake, Christian Science 
Monitor, Secretary; J. F. Coughlin, Holyoke 
Transcript, Treasurer; S. D. Bryan, New Bed- 
ford Standard Times, Director; B. F. Garrity, 
Hartford Times, Director; E. A. Hutt, Beverly 

Evening Times, Director. 


ProGRAM COMMITTEE 


Herbert T. Stanger, Chairman 

Herbert F. Haake, Assistant Chairman 

COMPOSING ROOM CLINIC: John H. 
Laing, Manchester Union-Leader, Chairman; 
Joseph J. Mahoney, Holyoke Transcript, Dis- 
cussion Leader. 

STEREOTYPE CLINIC: George E. Mar- 
shall, Portland Press Herald, Chairman; 
Richard M. Fitzgerald, Worcester Telegram, 
Discussion Leader. 

PRESSROOM CLINIC: Bernard F. Garrity, 
Hartford Times, Chairman; Joseph W. Addison, 
Hartford Times, Discussion Leader. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVINGCLINIC:C. William 
Govier, Boston Herald-Traveler, Chairman; 
Burt B. Mader, Christian Science Monitor, Dis- 
cussion Leader. 


Gives Address 

Howard N. King, typographic consultant 
for Intertype Corporation, spoke before the 
Craftsmen’s Club of Grand Rapids, Oct. 12, 
Toledo on the 13th and Chicago on the 17th. 
He also addressed the convention of Advettis- 
ing Managers in Detroit on the 17th. 











Kelly Clipper 
Stream Feeding 
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Close Figuring makes 


Successful Bidders 





It’s the hours saved on every job with a KELLY CLIPPER that may mean the 
difference between a successful or unsuccessful bid. Minutes saved in making ready 
...in getting under way...and during the run are putting dollars into the pockets of 
Kelly Clipper owners they never were able to count on before. Make this test yourself: 
refigure your last few jobs as if you had a Kelly Clipper. It’s entirely possible that the 
money you're losing by making shift with obsolete equipment would pay for a Kelly 
Clipper in a short period of time. Ask your ATF Salesman or your nearest ATF 
Branch Office for a Clipper Press Sheet. It will give you a basis for your figuring. 


There’s no obligation, of course. The Press the Pressmen 
payed ! 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS O 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey e Branches and Dealers in 24 Principal Cities 


Types used: Lydian Family, Kaufmann Bold, Stymie Bold Condensed 
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Tornberg Elected 


Oscar C. Roesen, President of the Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation, has an- 
nounced that at a recent meeting of the cor- 
poration’s board of directors, I. Tornberg was 
unanimously elected Vice President in Charge 
of Sales. 


Mr. Tornberg joined the Wood organization 
in 1919 as a draftsman and designer, later 
being placed in charge of the company’s 
engineering department in its Plainfield, N. J., 
plant. In 1930 his activities were transferred 
to the corporation’s New York office, first 
as a salesman and later as assistant sales 
manager, then sales manager, and now vice 
a in charge of sales. During his 
twenty years with the Wood company, Mr. 
Tornberg took out a number of patents on in- 
ventions, in connection with newspaper 
machinery. 





I. Tornberg, recently elected Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, Wood Newspaper Machinery 


Corporation. 


Mr. Tornberg lives in Plainfield, N. J., 
where the Wood manufacturing plant is 
located. He and Mrs. Tornberg last month 
celebrated their silver wedding anniversary. 
They have three children. One son, Ralph, 
is a graduate of New York University and 
is now advertising manager of the Raritan, 
N. J., Valley News. Another son, Edwin, is 
a student at the Plainfield High School, while 
a daughter, Rosalind, a graduate of Ohio 
State University, is engaged in social admin- 
istration work for the city of Plainfield. 


Addition to Sales Staff 


The appointment of E. Guy Myover as a 
sales representative for J. M. Huber, Inc., has 
been announced by Carl Denman, St. Louis 
Branch Manager. Myover recently had been 
egaged in the printing industry in St. Louis. 
Previously he served many years as a press 
erector, service man and salesman of printing 
machinery. 


Heads Division 


American Type Founders announces its new 
Offset Division is now in full operation. The 
Division has been organized to handle the 
distribution and service of the Webendorfer 
line of offset presses and the ATF offset supply 
line which was presented for the first time at 
the National Graphic Arts Exposition in New 
York. 

The Offset Division is under the supervision 
of Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice president of 
American Type Founders Sales Corporation. 
The men selected as the nucleus of the technical 
field force have been associated for the most 
part with the lithographic industry for many 
years. 

The entire line including presses, photo- 
graphic, dark room and platemaking equip- 





a 


Frederick B. Heitkamp, Vice President, American 
Type Founders Sales Corporation, heads new ATF 
Offset Division. 


ment was exhibited at the National Graphic 
Arts Exposition where the Webendorfer web 
offset newspaper press, lithographing both 
sides of a 35 in. web simultaneously at a 
speed of 10,000 eomplete 8-page tabloids an 
hour, was demonstrated. 





Appointment Made 


Harris Seybold Potter Compa 
land, announces the appointment of Jor 
Dabney as Sales Manager of its Seybold Dit 


at Dayton, 


sion. The Seybold factory, located 





John C. Dabney, Sales Manager, Seybold Division, 
Harris Seybold Potter Co. 


Ohio, manufactures Seybold Precision Paper 
Cutters, Seybold-Morrison Wire Stitchers, 
Seybold-Wright Drilling Machines, and kin- 
dred equipment such as die presses, book com- 
pressors and knife grinders, used mainly in the 
printing, paper producing and converting, 
packaging and shipping, and sheet steel fabri- 
cating industries. He joined the Harris Seybold 
Potter Company in May of this year as Man- 
ager of Sales Research and Promotion. He is 
a graduate of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration. 

William Kinzeler becomes Manager of the 
Central Sales District, with headquarters at 
Dayton. Glenn Baber is named Assistant Sales 
Manager. John R. Lehman remains as Resi- 
dent Manager of the Dayton factory. 





Correction 

In the August issue of Printing EquipMENT 
Engineer an article was published in which 
it was stated that the Newburgh-Beacon News 
has retained the Black and White Matrix Con- 
trast Service on its line-casting machines 
operated by Teletypesetter equipment. In 
connection with the article was shown a 
section of a Teletypesetter-operated Intertype 
composing machine with a line of Black and 
White Matrices in the assembler. It is apparent 
that while the News operates eight Linotypes 
and two Intertypes, the Teletypesetter equip- 
ment is used only on several of the Linotypes. 
Black and White Matrices, however, are used 
on all ten of the composing machines. 


Rochester Institute News [fems 


Twenty-seven students from six states of 
the Union entered the freshman class in the 
Department of Publishing and Printing of 
the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute, September 11. Last year’s entering 
class numbered 18. 
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Donald L. Ritchie, formerly with the 
Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, has 
been added to the faculty as presswork in- 
structor. 

Experts will address the student body in 
various fields of publishing and printing dur- 
ing the year. The schedule follows: 

Layout: Paul A. Bennett, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., Sept. 18. 

Composing Room: William A. Duboc, Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co., Oct. 16. 

Gravure: Alfred M. Geis, Alco Gravure, 
Division of Publication Corp., Nov. 20. 

Plate Making: Film slides and local speakers, 
Dec. 18. 

Printing Education: John A. Backus and 
others, American Type Founders Sales Corp., 
Jan. 15. 

Offset: J. F. Webendorfer, February 19 
(tentative). 

Paper: Frank E. Wagner, S. D. Warren Co., 
March 18. 

Management: Local Speakers, April 15. 

Pressroom: Roy Kirby, American Type 
Founders Sales Corp., May 20. 














FAMOUS Sad GUESSES 








@ You may think your metal looks all right— 
but why not be sure? You can be positive 
about the condition of your metal if you use 
a dependable method of metal control. Proper 
control, such as Imperial’'s Plus Plan, keeps 
your metal in balance. To maintain this bal- 
ance, under the Plus Plan, tin and antimony 
are added in exact amounts to replace the 
quantities lost in dross. 


Printing plants by the thousands throughout 
the country that rely on the Imperial Plus 
Plan for metal control, benefit from minimum 
casting temperatures, low dross losses and 
lower yearly metal costs. Customers and 
readers appreciate the sharp, clear faces 
and cleaner impressions that accompany the 
other advantages. 


Choose the Plus Plan for your shop—stop 
guessing about the condition of your type 
metal—worry less with Imperial. Write for 
complete details. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA »* NEW YORK e CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 





TAKES THE GUESS OUT OF TYPE METAL 
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SIMPLICITY 
that’s EASY to LIVE WITH 





Linograph users experience a tremendous 
sense of relief as they enjoy the extreme sim- 
plicity and smooth, fast functioning of their 
modern Linograph ‘‘50.” 


The Linograph “50” is a simple, compact 
unit—a small machine that does a BIG job. 
Broader range of type faces from 90-channel 
magazine than any other magazine. Handles 
standard matrices—also 2-letter display mats. 


Give yourself a “break’’ when you pur- 
chase that next typesetting machine. Bring 
the higher standard of Linograph ‘50’ per- 
formance into your shop and learn why re- 
spect for Linograph is mounting by leaps 
and bounds. 


A a —_ you will bring 
complete information about this 
WORTH panes A TYPESETTING MA- 
OO HINE VALUE ON TODAY’S 
Lu KING MARKET. 
INTO 


If increased shop profits in- 
terest you, investigate Linograph. 


All the facts are in the Linograph “50” 
Catalog which is yours for the asking. 


LINOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT IOWA 





TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 





LINOGRAPH CORPORATION 


450 West Front St., Davenport, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Please send us your complete, illustrated 
Linograph ‘50 Catalog. 
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is) |- DRY _ 
MATS _, 


































Always Uniform 





HERE’S THE 
ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 


OST people say that the lower line 

appears longer, due to the angling 
of the lines at the ends, but both hori- 
zontal lines are exactly the same length. 
Guesswork won't always give you the 
right answer. Wood Dry Mats eliminate 
guesswork by their measured perform- 
ance. Use them for consistently accu- 
rate results. Order a sample lot today. 











WOOD FLONG 
CORPORATION 


HOOSICK FALLS NEW YORK 
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ZINK CUT cE. 
MENT PRICES 
in the United 
States: 75¢ per 
large tub e; 
$6.00 per doz. 
en tubes; $5.00 
per dozen tubes 
in gross lots, 
Stand - A- Lone 
Holders 2 for 
25c, per dozen 
$1.00. 


The Time Element 


is an increasingly important factor 


in the composing room. 


Improved 


equipment helps you make the most 
of each minute of your day. To 
further help you, the E. A. Booth 


Rubber Company has “stepped up’ 


| 


the setting time and quality of 


Booth’s Zink Cut Cement. 


We offer 


you a cordial invitation to try this 


aid to efficient production. We 
urge you to write today for a tube 


at 75¢c and convince yourself. 


E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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four wall parts defining the cross-section of the casting 
oa mold and a pusher member, one of the wall parts 7 being 
adjustable in one plane and reciprocable in a second plane 


at right angles to the first plane, the second wall part 8 

ret © Ss being adjustable in the first plane, the third wall part 10 be- 
ing reciprocable in the second plane, and the fou: wall part 

9 being reciprocable in a plane parallel to the first plane to 

open the mold after completion of the casting, the fourth 











>» 1 part being adapted to grip the completed casting and to 
Recently Granted by U S Patent Office carry the same into the path of the pusher ssember. 
; . connectible so that the second mentioned base section may Feedin Foldin Deliv be 
Composing Machines: Pe — from Mage first Se aang ey section . — 8 8: _ 
2 the machine to moved through a doorway when the 
2,169,974. tg aie roe Ed cg es removable base section is removed, the second mentioned a ers NS ER EING F — 
CAL MACHINES. —— in Coin a oo base section, when secured in place, increasing the stability Widlund, Stockholm, Sweden. A: silestion May 26 
assignor to re _h lication October 1, 1938 of the machine over the stability possessed by it when the 1936, Serial No. 81,946. In ‘Secken April 25 "1936. 
Ser ran Bor, 9 Claims” (Cl. 199-30) section is removed. 17 Claims. (Cl. 271-26.) iii 
1'In a typographical machine pe ogee ear om 2,172,854. CASTING MOLD FOR TYPE CASTING __ 1, In a sheet feeder, a group of gripping members for 
slide provided with a movable adjusting — r to fo MACHINES. Julius Schneider, Munich, Germany. initially engaging and lifting a sheet from a supply of sheets 
the slide for matrix lines of different lengths, means 4 Application May 3, 1938, Serial No. 205,665. In Ger- and a group of suction gripping members for moving be- 
retaining the member at positions of adjustment in accord- many May 13, 1937. 5 Claims. (Cl.199—91.) tween the supply and the lifted sheet and pulling the 
em and one-half em line measures, and means 1. A casting mold for type casting machines comprising latter forward. 


ance with ; r 

ining the member at positions of adjustment in 
ol ne measures intermediate of the em and one- 
half em measures, both of the retaining means being releas- 
able by a single actuating movement to permit movement 
of the adjusting member, and each of the retaining means 
being operable independently upon movement of the adjust- 
ing member to line measure positions corresponding thereto. 


. 'TYPOGRAPHICAL COMPOSING MA- 

2 INE AND MATRIX THEREFOR. Christian 
Agustus Albrecht, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., a company 
of New York. Application November 30, 1936, Serial 
No. 113,387. In Germany July 9, 1936. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 199—36.) ; ; N 
1. In or for a typographical composing machine, a 

matrix lifter bar formed with seven pairs of ribs arranged 
in V formation on opposite sides thereof for engaging the 
teeth of regular seven-tooth-combination matrices and 
also formed above the ribbed portion with a pair of grooves 
arranged on opposite sides of the bar and extending along the 
full length thereof and set back with reference to the upper 
pair of supporting ribs, in combination with a sorts matrix 
having a non-toothed V-shaped cut of sufficient size freely 
to accommodate the seven pairs of ribs on the matrix lifter 
bar and formed on the top edges of the V-shaped cut with 
inward projections adapted to engage in the grooves formed 
on the matrix lifter bar, the projections to fulfill that 
function extending inwardly to a greater extent than do 
the teeth of the regular matrices. 

2,170,005. SLUG CASTING MACHINE. Andrey M. 
Bramblett, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, a corporation of New York. Appli- 
cation November 17, 1937, Serial No. 174,961. 17 
Claims. (Cl. 199—62.) i ce 
1. In a slug casting yoann. the ie of 2 
tted mold, and means for discharging air simultaneously T t tt tt 

yj different paths against the rear and top faces of the e rod @) e fs r e be r ress 

mold. 

2,170,263. CASTING MECHANISM OF TYPOGRAPHI- ea 
CAL COMPOSING MACHINES. Vernon Charles i S t & roa ss 

Joseph Harrison, Timperley, England, assignor to Lino- 

type and te eee ne a —s 4 

liability company of Great Britain. Application July 8, 

1938, Serial No. 218,107, In Great Britain July 17, 1937. t by tt be 

5 Claims. (Cl. 199—62.) - ©] e er usiness eee 

1. A typographical slug casting machine comprising 

















matrix line clamping jaws and automatically operated : . 
means for periodically wiping a jaw clamping face, the Metals for better letterpress results are Zomo Electric Zine 
wiping means being normally arranged out of contact « Z 1 
with the jaw face. and A-Z Alloy. These metals were especially developed to 
2,170,668. PRINTING METHOD AND APPARATUS ‘ . * 
THEREFOR. Abraham Solodar, Chicago, Ill. Appli- meet the demands for finer materials in order that the 
cation August 22, 1936, Serial No. 97,320. 8 Claims. photo engraving industry could successfully maintain its 
(Cl. 19—66. ‘ 
1, The combination in a printing system of the character leadership. 
described for printing in Hebrew and s’milar characters, a —_ 
of serge nis comment Gomseteen of a i Many engravers can doubtless recall the old “roofing zinc 
one width but each single consonant having only one Pace z 
width, and matzices for easting vowel characters, each days before laboratory control and the electric induction 
vowel character having a matrix corresponding to each widt ‘ a F 
ef cannunnat sentain,ohanchey the tantstows sane be employed furnace. In those days, hardness was judged by the ringing 
to cast slugs of consonants and slugs of vowels which may sound of a plate, and the word uniformity was not applied 
be placed side by side in accurate register. + : i 
2,171,500. CASTING MEANS FOR LINE-CASTING to zinc engravers sheets. 
MACHINES. Herman R. Freund, Brooklyn, N. Y., pe : ; ‘ 
assignor to Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, N.Y. 3 The Atlantic Zinc Works was and is a pioneer in the pro- 
ti a ication December 24, ‘ 7 ‘ j 
195, Seria No. 56,115. 20 Claims (Cl, 19950.) duction of better engraving metals. This company realizes 
1. In or for a slug casting machine, a mold comprising ° 
mold sections having opposed surfaces forming the walls that dependable plates mean better engravings and more 
of a longitudinal casting cavity of less length than the work for letterpress. Certainly those metals deserve the 
mold, the opposed surfaces, for a portion of their depth / z 1 < 
from the front face of the mold, having flat oppositely preference shown today by the American photo engraving 
bevelled surfaces which intersect the longitudinal walls of sndust 
the mold and presenting a widened opening across the front industry. 


of the mold over the length of the casting cavity and to 


the opposite ends of the mold. F . 
2,172,322, BASE FOR A SLUG-CASTING MACHINE. You can order Zomo Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy, 
Cag 5. Murray, Davenport, Towa, assignor to Lino. plain or BACKOTED, from leading metal sup- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, a corporation o . ° . 
Delaware. Application December 17, 1938, Serial No. liers in the United States, Canada, and England. 
ee 4 Caims. es a ba da bed 
- A slug-casting machine having a base and a y paver iN 7 
umasial, Casuen ent teal thereto, the base being Have you read this valuable booklet? 
constructed in two connectible and separable sections, one Send for free copy 


being located under the center of mass of the machine but 
mostly to one side thereof and the other partly under the 
other side of the machine and partly beyond the same, the 
base sections having attaching means adjacent the bottom 

portions thereof connecting the bottom portions and hold- THE ATLANTIC ZINC WORKS e 210 VAN BRUNT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ing them against separation, the attaching means being dis- _ 
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Technical Information and Literature 


OFFERED GRATIS TO PRODUCTION AND MECHANICAL EXECUTIVES—SEND Fop Ir 


PRESSROOM 


1 MECHANICAL AND  PRESS- 
ROOM SUPERINTENDENTS — 
can add to their income by getting 
in touch with Printing EQUIPMENT 
Engineer, who will put them ia 
touch with manufacturer of a na- 
tionally distributed pressroom neces- 
sity. Investigate. 
2 METALLIC INKS—IPI will glad- 
ly send you charts on its inks. 
Circle this number on the coupon. 
UNITUBE PRESS—"“'Goss Uni- 
tube has flexibility, accessibility, 
safety, greater ink distribution— 
Timken pre-loaded bearings."’ Use 
the coupon. 
4 NEW OFFSET GUN—"'Simpler, 
easier to operate, has all the 
proven features of previous guns.” 
ATF offers complete details. 
NUMBERING MACHINES— 
Wetter announces new low 
prices—see the advertisement on 
page 37. Fill out the coupon and 
mail. 
PRESS—American Type Found- 
ers states, ‘It's hours saved on 
every job that may mean the differ- 
ence between a successful or un- 
successful bid.’ They will send 
you a Kelly Clipper press sheet. 
ROLLERS—Let the Sam’! Bing- 
ham’s Son Manufacturing Com- 
pany mail you interesting data on 
its line of printers’ rollers. 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS will 
forward you suggestions on how 
you can make profits a sales feature 
in your plant. Circle this number 
on the coupon. 


cy PRESS BLANKET—See the Vul- 

can advertisement on page 8, 
use the coupon on this page to get 
a list of users in your vicinity. 


10 OFFSET PRESS—"'Let Harris 

performance increase your 
pressroom profits.” Coupon will 
bring you interesting reading on 
Offset presses. 


1] TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 

—"'Cottrell offers new and de- 
pendable methods of earning large 
profits.’’ Details on the Cottrell 
Claybourn Rotary will be sent you 
if you send the coupon. 


12 PAPER—‘‘Whatever your mes- 

sage, wherever it goes, let 
Champion Paper carry the mail.” 
Let the Champion Paper Company 
mail you free data on its products. 


INK — Free information on 

Zephyr blacks, ‘invaluable on 
rush jobs”’ will be forwarded to you 
by the Sinclair & Valentine Ink Com- 
pany. Use this free service. 


COMPOSING ROOM 
1.4 LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 


offers circular on its ‘im- 
proved second elevator bar and 
distributor box bar.’ Coupon brings 
it to you. 


15 CUT CEMENT—"“Booth’s Zink 

Cut Cement holds tight, saves 
time in the composing room.” Let 
the E. A. Booth Rubber Company 
send you a free sample. Circle this 
number on the coupon. 


16 LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH will 

send you specimen sheets 
showing Ludlow typefaces—full in- 
formation regarding the Ludlow 
system. Use this service. 


17 TYPESETTING MACHINE— 

“Linograph ‘50’ features sim- 
plicity and smooth fast functioning. 
Handles standard matrices—also 2- 
letter display mats.’ Catalog is 
free for the asking. 


18 FREE CATALOG—"“‘Interested 

in new type, cast from hard 
metal?’ Catalog of typefaces avail- 
able will be sent you by Consolidated 
Press. 


19 ROTARY MITERER—“Perfect 
mitering at high speed—700 

per hour.” H. B. Rouse & Company 

offers circular. No obligation. 


20 REBUILT MOLD DISKS— 

“Patented process substitutes 
a steel ring in place of broken or 
cracked iron ring.’’ New catalog 
offered without obligation. 


STEREOTYPE DEPT. 


DRY MATS—"The face of 

Burgess Chrome Mats has the 
property of permitting the casting 
metal to release readily resulting 
in a fine stereo.” 


22 MAT FORMER—"“'The Sta-Hi 
Junior former prevents ir- 
regular casting levels, speeds up 
production and improves printing.” 
Send coupon for further details. 


This coupon must be filled out completely in order to secure the 
literature or information you request. 


Suggestion: Paste coupon on penny postcard and mail. 


October 


23 DRY MAT—"fo; Consistent 
readership, Certified clay 

is a big help." Further data ¢ 

be secured—use the coupon i 


24 CORK MOLDER—Let end 

can Publishers Supply give 
you information on its “Air Sealed 
Cork Molder.” 


25 DRY MAT—Flexideal Dry Mat 

Corporation offers free sam- 
ples of Flex Dry Mats. Mention 
gauge, shrink, type of equipment 
you use. 


26 DETAILS on American Pub. 

lishers Supply's “Form-0. 
Scorch.” “Gives finer flat matrices 
has selective 3-heat control,” Mail 
coupon. 


27 CUT MOUNTING — "chal. 

lenge Kut-Lox System insures 
accuracy in proofing and molding 
. .. reduces mat spoilage . . . works 
with any newspaper base." 


23 THE SERVICE BOX—tor 

maintaining scorcher ten. 
perature in the mat until the stereo. 
typer places it in the caster box. 
Eastern Newspaper Supply will 
gladly send you information and 
prices. 


29 INFORMATION AND CI. 
CULARS on the new Mercury 
Trim-O-Saw and Easy-Kaster "8" 
are offered by Hammond Machinery 
Builders. Send for them. 


3@ DRY MAT—"Wood Flong Dry 

Mats eliminate guesswork by 
their measured performance.” Cou- 
pon brings samples. 


3]| GUMMED PACKING FELT— 

“Flecto,’’ states Eastern News- 
paper Supply, “is successfully used 
on all types of dry mats.” Write for 
free samples. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


@ INFORMATION on Imperial 
Type Metal Company's “Plus 
Plan’’ will be forwarded to you. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
1276 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Gives low dross losses, cleaner im- 
pressions, positive metal control.” 


33 ZINC — “Dependable plates 

mean better engravings and 
more work for letterpress.” Atlantic 
Zinc Works will forward you their 
booklet, “Getting Down to Zinc 
Facts."’ 


3.4 LUBRICATION—“There is @ 

Blanchard Pulsolator System 
for lubricating every type and size 
of printing press.” Bulletin B-30 
will be mailed you. 


Without obligation please have the manufacturers send me literature or 
information circled below. (These numbers correspond to numbers on 
descriptive paragraphs). 

123 48s 67 8 91 11 122 13 415 16 17 18 19 2 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 


PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
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e You never 
a pay more for 
istent 
larity 
~ 
baled 
y Mat 
en If a Man Enunciates, 
ment 
X He Need Not Shout | BUY NOW AT THESE 
m-0. 
Mal If a paper speaks clearly and NE A LO " PRICES 
hal invitingly on every page, it 
rs needs no scare-head front to 
” persuade readers to buy it. 
pe Certified Mats are helping 
a papers to enunciate — to . 
- speak in a voice that brings No "123 56 No "12356 
i readers to the important, > ; 
= revenue - producing inside Wetter Standard Nonpareil 
2ery pages. For consistent read- Model No. 1 Model No. 2 
= ership, Certified clarity is a 5-Wheel 6-Wheel 
t by big help. 
$700 $825 

7 For dependable stereotyping, rely on 
wo atin naiamatiiaianiiideaite With Solid No. Plunger or Removable No. Slide 
» for 

CERTIFIED DRY MAT | SAME HIGH QUALITY 
- CORPORATION The change is in price only. You 
° 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M, get all the exclusive Wetter advan- 
: New York, N. Y. 


m tages AND a big saving. Order now. 
= Wetter, the better buy 


ntic 
et * * f 
Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


sa 246 LOGAN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


lem Sold by ail dealers and branches 
size AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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New ATF Diafram GU 


jor Greater Production ad 
More Profits 


A perfected all-air operated ATF 








Gun with all the proven features of previous 
Guns to give you greater savings in produc- 
tion and a better chance for more business and 
more profits than ever before. Simpler, easier 


to operate .. . lower priced than ever before! 





Ask your ATF Salesman for complete details. 


Double Press Bracket ATF Diafram Guns on 
extension delivery of Miehle cylinder press 


American Type Founders 2222232222207 














SNPA 


(Continued from Page 28) 





REepropucTION Proors 


It was evident at the time of discussing the 
most efficient setting of slantwise lines and 
boxes in advertisements that the photo- 
engravers felt they had a ‘‘kick’’ coming re- 
garding the ‘‘fuzzy’’ proofs furnished them for 
reproduction for slantwise cuts and for over- 

rinting. Charles J. Conrad, Photo-engraving 
emuaen of the New Orleans Times-Ps:ayune, 
complained that ink on the proofs doesn’t dry 
soon enough. Fred Connell reported what 
seems to be a happy solution, i.e., all repro- 
duction proofs in the Atlanta Journal plant are 
taken on a Hacker proof press in the engraving 
department. Engraving Room Foreman E. O. 
Aslinger of the Atlanta Georgian, referred to 
“*fuzzy’’ proofs which are furnished in some 
plants because the composing room proof 
presses ate operated on a production basis 
and the proofs are printed with improper ink. 

Ray Schoedler, Composing Room Superin- 
tendent of the Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times, 
stated that in many instances the photo- 
engravers have brought reproduction proof 
troubles upon themselves. He stated, how- 
ever, that in his plant the engravers have a 
better press in the engraving department than 
the one in the composing room, consequently, 
reproduction proofs are not a problem for him. 

. O. Aslinger, Photo-engraving Foreman 
of the Atlanta Georgian, suggested the use of 
talcum powder, followed by brushing off the 
excess talcum with a cotton wad, as a means 
for preventing the smutting of reproduction 
proofs in the engraving room. 


CrassiFieED RULES 


It developed in the discussion on the merits 
of machine-cast and brass rule for use in the 
want-ad section of newspapers that the volume 
of business and the taking up of saleable space 
governs the choice as to which kind of rule 
is preferable. Claude Baker, Composing Room 
Superintendent of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, stated that where a large classified 
section is printed, brass rules are not economi- 
cal because break-up is expensive and there is 
always a loss of rules. He uses 2 pt. machine- 
cast rule. He also feels that where rules are 
cast on 3 pt. body, there is too much sacrifice 
of saleable space. 

Composing Room Superintendent George 
Stone of the Atlanta Constitution, has classified 
rule cast in long strips and cut down to single- 
column measure afterwards to get away from 
imperfect rule ends. 

Ray Schoedler championed the use of brass 
tule. He stated he had succeeded in per- 
suading his publisher that the use of brass 
tule is not obsolete since he had had trouble 
in his plant with printing 2 pt. machine-cast 
tule. The supply of brass classified rule pur- 
chased three years ago is just now commencing 
to show signs of wear and he is contemplating 
the purchase of a new supply of rule. Forms 
in his plant are rolled twice a dav. 

The remark of Mechanical Superintendent 
W. A. Carns of the Birmingham News and 
Age-Herald, that makeovers are a responsibility 
A publisher and there isn’t much mechani- 
cal executives can do about trying to solve 
the problem seemed to be agreeable to the 
executives present. 


Rotzier-Resistinc Disptay Stucs 


Some composing rooms still seem to be hav- 
ing trouble with airpockets in display slugs. 
H. R. Capps, Jacksonville (Fla..) Times-Union, 
arose to explain the procedure for obtaining 
good slugs from line-composing machines, 
and that the problem is one of proper machine 
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and metal maintenance. It is an impossibility 
to eliminate all air bells from display slugs, 
but roller-resisting slugs can be pe le by 
maintaining the machine mechanism in such 
a way as to distribute the air bells throughout 
the body of the slug instead of permitting them 
to lodge directly under the letter characters. 


AuToMATIc CoMpPosITION 


Reports on oe 4 and Teletypesetter 
Operation were made by Mechanical Super- 
intendent John P. White of the Charlotte 
CN. C.) Observer; Composing Room Superin- 
tendent Roy Cooper of the Huntsville Ala.) 
Times, and by Mechanical Superintendent Paul 
Porter of the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle. 

Mr. White stated the Semagraph would not 
be in production possibly until early in the 
year or next spring. He also stated one of 
the Semagraphs was in operation daily in the 
Observer plant but he had no detailed statement 
to make just at present. 

Mr. Cooper reported the production of 4500 
lines of composition in 6% hours recently in 
the Times plant where two Teletypesetters 
are in operation. 

Mr. Porter reported that just recently one 
of his tape perforator operators had produced 
4000 lines in tape form in eight hours and 
averaged 3000 lines of type per day in one 
week. In his plant two perforating and two 
Teletypesetter units are in operation. The 
machines are geared to operate at 8 lines per 
minute. His experience in a count of one 
day’s operation recently showed that most 
errors are due to the human element. In one 
day's production recently six errors were 
caused by the machine and 40 were human 
errors. 

Keepinc Track or Matrices 

Effort is made in some composing rooms 

to reduce loss of line-composing machine 


matrices by charging matrices to the operator 
or the machine to which they are issued. 
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RaESS HAMMOND LEADS AGAIN! 

















New Mercury Trim 0 Saw 


Priced So Low You Can Afford to 
Trade-in Your Old Saw NOW 








MATS 








FREE RELEASE. 
IN CASTING 


Theface of Burgess Chrome 
Mats has the property of 





permitting the casting The MERCURY is a quality saw-trimmer 
metal to release readily incorporating: 
resulting in a fine stereo. pag id pres ai 


e NEW faster saw raising 

e NEW cut and slug line-up gauge 

e NEW cabinet base and chip buggy 

e NEW heavier precision construction 

e@ NEW speed, ease, accuracy and safety 


HAMMOND EASY KASTER “8” 


MODEL EK8-P 

Full page automatic 
locking flat caster with 
800 lb. valve controlled 
metal pot. 


206 Eee 





















BURGESS 
CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT e e e ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Representative 


RALPH LEBER CO. 
426 Polson Bldg. Seattle, Washington 


MODEL EK8 
Full page automatic 
locking flat caster for 
the plant having large 
metal furnace. 





Write for descriptive 
circulars. 






INCORPORATED 


KALAMAZOO,7 MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


1604 DOUGLAS AVE. 
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H. R. Capps, Jacksonville Times-Union machin- 
ist, keeps a record of new matrices issued to 
operators. At the end of each quarterly 
period the amount of matrices passed to each 
operator is posted. Matrices in each machine 
are checked daily. Composing Room Super- 
intendent Claude Baker of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, wanted to know if some of 
the operators ‘‘swiped’’ matrices from other 
machines to make their individual records 
appear to better advantage. It was admitted 
that such is the case. 


Pace Costs AGAIN 


Old Man Page Cost reared his head again 
at the Chattanooga Conference. Discussion 
on the subject was brief. Mechanical Super- 
intendent W. A. Carns, Birmingham News 
and Age-Herald, remarked that a cost system 
should be worked out for each plant since 
figures from one plant to another are not com- 
parable. He said his costs had run all the 
way from $4 to $18 and he is now trying to 
“*hug’’ $15. Composing Room Foreman Fred 
Connell arose to assert that the human element 
entered so strongly into the matter of page 
costs. Said he: “Here we have two rooms. 
In one plant all the men will be over 50 years 
of age, and in another room all the men will 
be under 50, according to the policy of the 
management.” 

J. Homer Livingston, Superintendent of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent, in discussing 
a method for locating flat casts in advertise- 
ments stated the ad compositor marks on the 
base with red pencil to indicate proper posi- 
tion of the cut to the stereotyper. 


Matrix Discussion 


Chairman Baker, in answer to a question 
regarding the elimination of typographical 
errors, stated that 50% of all type errors are 
caused by operators themselves. This question, 
like many others in the printing plant, reverts 
to the human element. 


Mr. Baker, continuing the discussion about 
errors, reported a line-composing matrix clean- 
ing method used by his Chief Machinist 
George Downes. In response to a question, he 
said no trouble had been encountered with 
hair lines over a 10-year period. 

Composing Room Superintendent George 
Stone of the Atlanta Constitution, and Mechani- 
cal Superintendent John White, Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, praised the Black and White 
Matrix Contrast System. 


CLEANING ForMs 


Mechanical executives present that spoke 
upon the subject were in agreement that clean 
forms should be sent to the stereotype room 
so the stereotyper won't have to remold pages 
because of rd ink residue spoiling the face 
of his mats. Wm. B. Astor, Jr., asked that a 
solvent ink in place of stiff job ink be used for 
proofing pages. He described Composing Room 
Superintendent R. J. Richardson’s method for 
cleaning forms before they are sent to his 
stereotype department. I. J. Gardner, Sr., 
Chattanooga Times Production Manager, men- 
tioned Varsol as being an excellent fluid for 
washing type and forms. 


Suetyt Casts vs. Type Hicu 


Shell Casts vs. Type High Casts caused a 
spirited discussion. Wm. B. Astor, Jr., con- 
tended that type high casts eliminate possi- 
bility of cuts being moved out of position in 
advertisements. Whether or not shell or 
type high casts are used, it is just a question 
of shifting costs of cut preparation from one 
department to the other. Type high casts are 
economical in the composing room and cost 
but little more to produce in the stereotype 
department. 

Mechanical Superintendent Henry M. Duke 
of the Charleston (S. C.) Post and Courier, 
and Claude Baker took exception especially in 


the case of Walgreen and Western Auto ad 
vertising composition. . 


The shell cast advocates held that there j 
an advantage over type high casts when posh 
ing corrections and contended shell casts . 
vide flexibility for advance Setting of this 
type of advertisement when the cuts have a 
been received in the composing room, " 


Stereotype Dept. 


Stereotype Foreman W. B. Astor, Jr., of 
the Memphis (Tenn. Commercial-Appeal “pre: 
sided as chairman of the Stereotype Sessions 

Some of the results obtained from the use 
of vacuum casting boxes were related to the 
conference. Among those praising the value 
of vacuum boxes were Harry Wilson of the 
Birmingham News and Age-Herald, Chairman 
Astor, W. L. Knighton of the Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald, Stereotype Superinten- 
dent Floyd Elrod of the New Orleans Times. 
Picayune. Mr. Elrod’s report was quite en- 
thusiastic. He stated the boxes were being 
used for curved, color and flat work. He is 
getting a 50% better plate. Use of the vacuum 
box has brought up halftones, line cuts, ben- 
days, and blacks, and said he: “‘It is the major 
improvement in stereotype plate casting 
methods in the past 25 years.”’ 


Pressroom Superintendent W. L. Knighton 
stated he is now using a much harder packing 
on his presses as the result of the improvement 
in the printing level of stereotype plates fur- 
nished his department in the Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald. 


Asks PressMEN TO IMPROVE PRINTING 


Chairman Astor stated he wanted to go on 
record as stating that as a result of the im- 
proved plates furnished by the vacuum cast- 
ing box he felt that pressmen should find 








































































































in replacement cost. 


CHICAGO 
318 West Randolph St. 





Breakage Eliminated 
Because of the Three-Step, Tapered 
Ends it is virtually impossible to break 
the rails of either the Second Elevator or 
Distributor Box Bar. This means a saving 


203 Lafayette Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


x 
EASILY DETACHABLE 
BAR POINT 
HELD IN PLACE 


ONLY BY A SCREW 
CHANGED IN A JIFFY 


Do You Know of Any Belts That Have Run For Five Years? Ace Belts Have! 


Since our improved bars can be set very 
closely together without incurring damage to 
the ends—this wear and tear on matrice combi- 
nations is materially reduced. 


The saving in this direction alone justifies im- 
mediate replacement with these new bars, even 
if the old ones are still in operative condition. 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 










Matrice Wear 
Reduced 


In the conventional type the 
two bars must be set slightly 
apart to prevent breakage thru 
contact. The result is a gap 
that wears out the matrice 
combinations passing over 
them. 





LINOTYPE PARTS_COMPANY 


314 West 10th Street 
KANSAS CiTY, MO. 


DENVER — 1441 Blake St. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
503 Fourth Ave. South 
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Keeping in Touch 


CALLING ALL BLONDES — How does a blonde get that 
vided that peroxide has nothing to do with it, the 
“Jess melanoid in the skin.” That's what research 
men at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology reported last month after 
completing extensive tests with the 
aid of the recording spectrophoto- 
meter. Using real people for subjects, 
the scientists were able to analyze 
skin colors and determine just what 
substances make some of us blondes 
and others, brunettes. They also dis- 
covered pigments which govern 
racial differences in coloring. 

The recording spectrophotometer’s extreme accuracy as 
a color analyzer is widening its use to many fields. As we 
have told you before, the first one of these instruments to be 
used commercially is installed at the IPI Research Labora- 
tories. Here it continues to match and measure ink colors 
with a precision that the human eye cannot duplicate. But 
our research men are Casting envious eyes towards M. I. T. 
They want some blondes to analyze, too! 


way? Pro 
answer 1S 





Crazy Colors—The NEW YORK TIMES reports that among 
new colors for fall are the following: Portuguese oyster 
(dark green); thick mist (a gray-blue); stainless sky (a pale 
blue); smoky fire (a dark red); and rowdy (an orange). Just 
wait until you have to match some of those for a customer! 


PAPER PROFITS — It is traditional that when a printing 
job goes sour, the customer blames the printer. Then the 
printer blames —_ = paper \ y 
maker or the ink manufacturer. 2%) {7 
With the increasing specialization \ < 
and wider scope of printing, the 
ink maker must know all the facts 
about the job—especially about the 
paper stock to be used. For some 
time, now, IPI has been cooperating 
with leading paper manufacturers 
in solving printing problems affect- « 
ing both ink and paper. IPI research - = 
men have worked with more than 

30 different paper mills in the last two years. They have 
contributed some very helpful facts to paper research 
workers, who, in turn, have told our men many things 
about paper which have made it 
easier to formulate inks that help 
the printer get the best possible re- 
sults. The days of buck passing be- 
tween ink and paper maker are 
through, as far as we're concerned. 
We've joined forces in the cause of 
finer printing! 


BEAUTIFUL BILLBOARD — BILL- 
a BOARD, the magazine of the enter- 
tainment world, has a handsome silver cover on its “Fall 
Special” issue. It will interest printers to know that despite 
the fact that the cover stock is soft and absorbent, the silver 
ink shows no sign of rubbing off. Next time you do some 
metallic printing, try the carefully tested IPI metallic inks. 
Ask BILLBOARD how well they work! 











INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DEPT. P. E.T., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Here’s the 
Way to Mount 
Cuts on Newspaper Bases 


424 Kut-Lox Pin Section—for hold- 

- | ing shell casts. At left, 3x3- 
pica size; below, 3x6-pica. Made 
of Challenge Kut-Lox Base with 
two hardened and sharpened 
Pins projecting from the top. 


Kut-LoxGuard—for zincs 
or halftones. A 3x3-pica 
section, .853-inch high 
with catch extending 
across one side. (Below.) 





CHALLENGE 


KUT-LOX 
SYSTEM 


This new method is simple as A-B-C. It 
insures fixed positioning of cuts... per- 
mits accuracy in proofing and molding 
... reduces mat spoilage. One or more 
pin sections are inserted in the base 
make-up and the cut laid in position. A 
light tap with mallet and planer forces 
the sharp pins into the underside of the 
plate. Cuts “stay put” until the mat is 
made; yet they may be easily removed 
for alterations or changes without unlock- 
ing the form. Works with any newspaper 
base. Copper colored for identification 
when breaking up the form. Write for 
new illustrated bulletin. 200 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO @ NEW YORE 
17-19 E. Hubbard St. 200 Hudson St. 
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for finer flat matrices.... Technical Books 
FORM-O-SCORCH ” jrock mecneres 334 ln by 56 in ant comes apatl 


pages, heavy paper cover. Covers standard pract; 
cylinder and platen presses. Price, $1.50 cash with a 


FIFTH PRODUCTION YEAR BOOK—An encyclopedia or ¢ 

book about all printing processes and Production waa 
Invaluable to the mechanical executive and production man, es 
of color. Bound in cloth, silver stamped, 424 pages 84 ; 
by 1114 in. Price $5 cash with order. a: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITHOGRAPHY — Compiled by Russell 
Miles. Besides technical information about all details of offset. 
lith set forth in simple language, this book contains discussions 
on various phases of offset-lith by well known writers, Bound 
in blue cloth, goid stamping. Illustrated. Size 6 in. by 91{ in, 
212 pages. Price $4.50 per copy cash with order, _— 


e ETCH PROOFS—By J. H. Bartz. Booklet, approx. 6 in. by 9 in, 
40 pages and paper cover. Tells reasons for and how to take 
reproduction proofs. Price, $2.00, cash with order. 


e HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. Hoch. Book written 
by authority on all phases of flat-bed letterpress production for 
the practical pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 illustrations 
and 24 charts. $3.00 per copy, cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig R. Spicher. We 
offer copies to our readers at the special price of $4.00 per 
copy, cash with order. No printer should be without a copy 
(9000 copies printed). 


e MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By Joseph Goggin. This 256- 
page book conveys latest technical information and manipulat- 
ing procedure. Written by a practical stereotyper. j Price 
$5.00, cash with order. 








Model “F’’ 


For full page work, selective 3-heat 
control, scientific heat distribution. 


























—Available on Approval— e Send All Orders With Remittance to 


American Publishers Supply 


Box 131, West Lynn, Mass. 


Printing EQUIPMENT Engineer 
1276 W. Third Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 











ways and means to still further improve 
newspaper printing. 
Cotor Pirate Makinc 


Upon being requested to do so by Chairman 
Astor, Floyd Elrod described in detail the 
making of color stereotype plates. (In the 
Times-Picayune plant 54 in. shrinkage is used.) 
The success of good color register in stereotype 
plates is dependent upon careful workmanship 
and in the manipulation of each plate exactly 
like the other plates in the set. Among the 
things he mentioned as being important to 
good color plate production are (1) Forms 
should be ‘‘laid down’’ properly, (2) Plates 
should be chalked so they won't cause mat 
to stick, (3) All mats for a set are extracted 
from the center part of the package so that 
they will have the same moisture content, 
(4) After the mats have been rolled they are 
packed and dried carefully, (5) By means of a 
gauge, register marks are put in the mat in- 
side the cut, which later are removed from 
the plate by the pressman after the plate has 
been registered, (6) All mats not checking with 
the gauge are rolled over, (7) All mats are 
marked alike, (8) All plates are measured 
from the key plate and all plates are thor- 
oughly checked with mats al register marks. 


Motpine Depru 


Stereotype Superintendents H. A. Newman 
of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, C. E. Davis of 
the Chattanooga News, and Chairman Astor 
were all in agreement that molding pressure 
should be regulated by securing bowi depth 
in the molded mat. 

In response to a request by Chairman Astor, 
William F. Grenier of the New England News- 
paper Supply Company, stated a prominent 
Newspaper stereotype department is using a 
No. 9120 hard cork molder and 3X molding 


cork as a molding cushion for a 0.028 in. thick 
mat of a standard make. 


Pirate DistorTION 


Causes and remedies for plate distortion 
brought the statement from Harry Wilson, 
Stereotype Foreman of the Birmingham News 
and Age-Herald, that the vacuum back elimin- 
ates plate distortion troubles. However, the 
question was asked for the benefit of stereotyp- 
ing plants not yet equipped with modern 
mechanisms. Stereotype Foreman M. P. Astor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, advised that 
114, in. shrinkage in dry mats was best, but 54 
in. could be obtained satisfactorily if the 
forms are locked carefully. Mats should be 
pre-heated, any buckles worked down by hand 
and then the mat should be placed in a hot 
roaster. Mats should always be ordered 
from the manufacturer by specifying shrinkage 
wanted—not by moisture content. Buckles 
in mats are caused by manipulation. If the 
stereotyper does not have modern equipment 
he must manipulate mats accordingly to avoid 
buckles. 

At the request of Chairman Wm. B. Astor, 
D. T. Stephenson of Burgess Cellulose Com- 
‘a explained that mats should be ordered 

y the amount of shrinkage desired. It is also 
customary for the manufacturer's representa- 
tive to make a study of the stereotype plant 
before recommending the kind of mat to be 
used. 

Chairman Astor remarked that stretch in 
the mat during molding is the cause of all 
buckles. What amounts to too much molding 
pressure on a high halftone positioned next to 
a low space will cause a buckle in the mat 
every time. 


Pressroom 


Guy Aycock, Pressroom Superintendent of 
the Chattanooga News, was called upon by 
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Conference Chairman Gardner to conduct the 
Pressroom Section of the program. 

With respect to carrying impression on first 
and second impression cylinders, Pressroom 
Superintendent Peter Prassinos, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, stated that on his Z-type 
penne he carried from 0.003 in. to 0.004 in. 

eavier impression on the first impression, in 
order to provide a means of feeding the sheet 
to the second impression to get away from 
jump. About 0.003 in. additional squeeze will 
give % in. more contact between the im- 
ape and plate cylinders. He added that 

e adjusts the impression accordingly as the 
blankets wear. Chairman Aycock observed 
that it is customary to carry a little heavier 
squeeze on the first impression, but on new 
presses the adjustment is the same. 


Ware Merat Busaincs 


In the discussion about the merits of white 
metal bushings, Pressroom Superintendent 
R. R. Fulton of the Roanoke (Va.) Times and 
World-News, stated he had rebushed some of 
his press bearings five years ago and that the 
bearings still were in good shape. In his 
opinion, white metal bearings are the most 
economical. 

M. George Martin, Production Manager, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, stated white metal 
bearings had proved satisfactory on several 
presses. 

Peter Prassinos praised white metal bearings 
but warned mechanical executives present that 
they would function only so long as = 
oiled. If they are not properly lubricated, 
they can be ruined in 5 min. time. Unlike 
bronze bearings, white metal bearings will be 
ruined by the cylinder shaft, if permitted to 
become dry through lack of lubrication. If 
white metal is cast into the bearings, it 18 
more expensive than bronze. White metal 
bearings can be obtained in bearing form. 
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From Any Angle — 
TINGUE PRINTING PRESS BLANKETS 


— Are Superior 





Stocked in gauges listed above. 
Samples and detailed prices upon request. 


TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


123 East Washington B 


LOS ANGELES CAL 


ard St 1227 Wabash Ave 


NEW YORK N.Y CHICAGO ILL 
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Give Your Men Tools, 
and They Will Produce 


C&G SAWLINERS are 
cheaper than waiting 
time at the saw trimmer. 
They are priced to per- 
mit the purchase of 
several for the ad alley 
and one or two at the 
news end. 


Designed especially as 
an auxiliary saw to re- 
lieve the congestion at 
the heavy duty saw 
trimmers. Not a cheap 
machine but built to sell 
at low cost. Can be 
purchased as a bench or 





C&G Sawliner 
cabinet model and can also be supplied mounted 


on wheels. 
As efficient as it is neat. 


Write for bulletin S-1 for details. 


Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corp. 
612 East Clybourn St. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















The first revolutionary improvement in the surfacing 
of engraving metals is an actuality—perfected, 
scientifically tested, approved in practical shop 
trialk—ROTO-GRIP—an exclusive Edes product. 


Newspapers have been tolerant of gauge variations 
in the past*. Now they can demand and get a 
gauge with variation no greater than .0005” over 
the whole ROTO-GRIP finished plate. This revolu- 
tionary finish has eliminated ridges and shallow 
spots—needs no laborious pumicing, just wiping off 
the protective film with whiting and water—grips the 
enamel evenly and lastingly—far flatter than the usual 
buffed used for fine Ben Day work. ROTO-GRIP Finish 
on Edes Zincs and Triplemetal costs not one 
penny extra. 


F EDES announces 


A BETTER SURFACE FOR ENGRAVING METALS— 


ROTO-GRIP 


Note: Newspapers using ROTO-GRIP in a series of tests over 
a period of three months agree that ROTO-GRIP finish is vastly 


superior to any other they have ever used. 


The rotary pattern of ROTO-GRIP identifies | N O08" 
this minutely flat surface—each sheet is Of ABSOLUTE 
guaranteed. GAU GE 


*Former Gauge Variation .002” or Greater. 


THE EDES MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES 

CHICAGO: Chemco Photoproducts Co.; NEW ORLEANS: Chemco Photoproducts Co.; ST. 
LOUIS: Mid-West Photo Eng. Supply Co.; WASHINGTON, D. C.: E. H. Walker Supply 
Co.; BOSTON: Allan B. Croke Co.; BUFFALO: C. S. Illin ; DETROIT: Eaton-Clark 
Co.; AKRON: Metzger Photo Supply Co.; CINCINNATI: G. C. Dom Supply Co.: SAN 
FRANCISCO: Selby Mohr; ATLANTA: Lamar-Rankin Co.; DENVER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
TULSA, WICHITA, MEMPHIS, DALLAS, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, OKLAHOM 
CITY, DES MOINES, HOUSTON, SAN ANTCNIO, Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co . 
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Chairman Aycock asserted, in answer to a 
question, that there were many plain bearing 
esses in the South and a tolerance of 0.003 
in. for oil and 0.005 in. for grease is allowable 
on presses operating at 30,000 i.p.h.—**Which 
is a lot of play in any bearing,"’ he concluded. 


Newsprint WAsTE 


In the general discussion on means for re- 
ducing waste in the pressroom, Peter Prassinos 
stated that in his plant the head wrappers are 
removed from the rolls before delivery to the 
presses. The wrapper, however, is left on the 
roll until it is brought to the reel. 


As a means for reducing waste he stated the 
roll tracks are examined for bruises which 
might injure the rolls at regular intervals. 
After the roll is placed on the reel there is 5 or 
6 lbs. of waste up to makeready. To conserve 
ecg waste, the presses should not be slowed 

own so fast that the tensions won't hold and 
flood the folders. Careful pasters and paying 
attention to the compensators, etc., all enter 
into printed waste. It’s a question of the 
pressman being trained to be careful. 


Adolph Shelby Ochs arose to discuss news- 
= waste and asserted some comparative 
gures published from different plants are not 
truly comparative because of different equip- 
ment and methods used in the various plants. 
He thought it best, when comparing waste 
figures with the figures from another printing 
wey that one should be sure the waste figures 
ad been arrived at by similar methods. 

R. R. Fulton stated that paper is never stood 
on end but is rolled on trucks in his plant. 
Pads are used for transfer. Paper is usually 
stored in two tiers, sometimes three. He 
boosted the Norman roll handling truck, while 
Guy Aycock said the Slater truck is proving 
satisfactory in his plant. 


SyntHETIc RoLierRs 


The question: ‘‘Results obtained by users of 
synthetic rubber rollers’’ brought the state- 
ment from a pressroom executive that he does 
not think they are as satisfactory as rubber, 
but feels that the roller of the future will be 
synthetic composition. Derrill S. Hart, Press- 
room Foreman of the Tampa (Fla.) Times, 
is of like opinion. He stated he can refinish 
synthetic rollers economically, taking off be- 
tween 0.005 in. to 0.006 in. 

R. R. Fulton, Pressroom Superintendent of 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times and World-News, 
stated that in his plant synthetic rollers hav- 
ing column rule cuts approximately 1 in. 
deep have been ground successfully. 

Pressroom Foreman Phelps of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News, stated he has found it advisable 
to first clean the roller with a solvent to remove 
ink penetration, after which the roller will 
grind the same as rubber. 


GHOSTING 


There was no general agreement on roller 
ghosting except that it seems to be more in 
evidence on older type presses. 

Pressroom Superintendent W. L. Knighton 
of the Birmingham News and Age-Herald, 
stated that large type seems to cause ghosting 
and that rollers should be reset to meet the 
conditions. Other executives felt that, funda- 
mentally, roller ghosting is a problem of not 
getting sufficient ink up to the form rollers. 

George A. Rosengren, Pressroom Superin- 
tendent of the Memphis (Tenn. Press-Scimitar, 
says that he uses two sizes of rollers—one 6 in. 
diam. and the other somewhat smaller, to 
eliminate roller ghosting. Pressroom Foreman 
Paul Reynolds of the Chattanooga News, felt 
that atmospheric conditions had something to 
do with roller ghosting. 


Pirate UNpertays 


W. L. Knighton related that on a 
extensive trip he had visited 19 new, 
plants. Of these 19 plants, 15 underla 
tone cuts two column size and up, 
in one particular plant does the un 
as the plates are delivered to the Press 
and before sending the plates to the press cg 

It was indicated that a number of ts 
pressroom executives have their halftone on 
underlaid and that the results are uncert 
_ ““Strike-through,”’ stated Pressroom ee 
intendent Peter Prassinos of the New Orlea 4 
Times-Picayune, ‘‘on old presses may be a 
tension in slowing down from or going u = 
speed.’’ He stated, however, that he eg = 
trouble on new presses from this source we 
the press is fitted with automatic tension ' 

In response to Chairman Aycock’s request 
for a show of hands as to how many pressroom 
executives were using two and three-piece 
combination press packing, it was indicated 
that a majority of the executives in the meet- 
ing use the two-piece combination for black 
work and the three-piece for color work. 
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Will He!p Relieve Jam 


In its Business © Finance department, the 
October 2 issue of Time Magazine carried an 
article, part of which was devoted to Ameti- 
can industry’s participation in aircraft and 
other war industries. It was stated that 
among American firms, R. Hoe & Company 
through President Harry M. Tillinghast, ex- 
pects to take care of all its present and future 
—— equipment orders, while it also will 

elp relieve the U. S. machine-tool builders’ 
jam. Lately, R. Hoe & Company has turned 
out motor parts for such war-babies as Wright 
Aeronautical and Sperry Gyroscope. 














Have You Returned 


Your Questionnaire 
Sheet? 


Printing Equipment Manu-. 
facturers and Suppliers: 


Compilation of the 1940 Printing Equipment 
and Supplies Indexes is now going forward. 


If you have not yet returned the question- 
naire mailed you a short time ago, please fill 
out and send it to us at your earliest con- 
venience. If you wish, just tell us to ‘Repeat 
last year’s listings’’. 


The response from manufacturers and sup- 
pliers generally has been gratifying. Be sure 


Special..... 


Air Seale 
Cork Molder 


A new treatment by APS applied to cork 
molders provides a surface treatment that 
seals the cork cells permanently under 
tremendous pressure. This protects them 
from premature deterioration resulting 
from compression under the molding ma- 
chine, and insures long life. 


A cork molding blanket so treated attains 
the uniform density required to push the 
mat straight down into the type form for 
better molds. In addition, the treatment 
preserves this density under all condi- 
tions—thereby producing better results for 


to have your company and its products listed 


1940 
Reference Number 


(To be published in December) 


a longer period of time. 


21"x 25x," .... $2.50 


Try a Set Today 


American Publishers Supply 


Box 131, West Lynn, Mass. 
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COMPLIMENTS ...OR KICKS 


-—which do you get? 


FLEX Dry Mats are not a cure-all, but they 
help! They help to please the advertiser who 
insists upon good, clean reproductions of his 
halftones; and they help to maintain harmony 
between the Mechanical Department and the 
Front Office. 


Write for free samples of Flex Dry Mats and 
give them a trial. Please mention gauge, 
shrink, and the type of casting equipment you 
are using. 


] »« FLEXIDEAL 


DRY MAT CORPORATION 


Gll- American 21 West Street 
DRY MATS — 











THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


1435 EAST 12th ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








PRICES AS © PER POUND 
LOW AS AND UP 


* send for free new catalog of 
faces available 


(This magazine printed by us) 


and Printing Company 











_ The flying wedge’s last stand... 
: That was in 1904, when public opinion aroused by foot- 
ball casualties, forced a reform. It opened up the game, 
increased its speed and its patronage immeasurably. 
Another innovation of the same period was the Kimble 
Motor, built especially for printing presses. Its benefits, 
too, have expanded throughout the years. . . in speedier 
presses and increased patronage of the Graphic Arts. 
Kimate Exectric Co., 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, III. 


Kim ble MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 














COSTS ARE DOWN 


The NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer is the solution to the mitering problem in 
most printing plants. 

Though priced low, it has the same accuracy of 
cut as the Master Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer, 
and a speed of 700 miters an hour. 

If you are interested in PERFECT mitering at high 
speed, write for circular on the NEW Economy Model 
Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer. There is no obligation. 


H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2216 North Wayne Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Save time, temper and money with 
this ready-cut and scored topsheet 
of the finest treated jute. Sold by 


leading paper merchants 
in sheet sizes for high- 
speed presses only. 





Registering Device for 
ewspaper Color Plates 
Newly developed equipment for ilgg a 
tering newspaper color plates has been an- 
nounced by the Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corporation. It is stated that the new device 
has been in service for some time in the plant 
of the New York Journal and American. Its 
purpose is to provide the pressroom with pre- 
registered printing plates, so that color plate 
register can be obtained with mechanical speed 
and accuracy. This eliminates trial and error 
methods, the registration being a mt 
in the stereotyping department, where defects 
can be discovered and corrected before the 
plates are sent to the pressroom. 
The plate equipment consists of two units. 
The first (Fig. 1) is the plate registering de- 


handwheels are provided, very much in the 
same manner as in a curved router, which 
permit the turning of the plate circumferen- 
tially and axially so that register marks, 
provided on the plate, or any portion of the 
copy itself which is found in all of the four 
sewage are brought into position under two or 
our fixed but adjustable register gauges 
located on the machine. When this is done 
an electric push button is pressed, which brings 
into action two V-shaped cutters to cut two 
notches, one on each of the beveled edges of 
the plate. The register gauges and the cutters 
are always fixed in relation to each other, 
while the plate can be adjusted in both direc- 
tions. This procedure is repeated for the sub- 
sequent color plates for the same page without 
disturbing the setting of the register gauges. 


After the plate has been notched it is then 
















vice, upon which the several color plates 
are placed, one after the other, and clamped 
down by turning one handwhee!. Two other 


placed in a trimming machine (Fig. 2). The 


plate is clamped down with the notches 
Fig. 2—Trimming Unit of Wood Newspaper Color 


Stereotype Plate Pre-registering Device. After plates 
have been registered in the machine shown in Fig. 1, 
they are placed in this machine for final accurate 
trim. 





fitting two V-shaped pins fastened to the 
cylinder. In this machine the plate is clamped 
down on the face in much the same manner 
as is done in a tail cutter. The machine is 
fitted with three cutters running at high 
speed. Two of them are beveled cutters, past 
which the plate is rotated and which retrim 
the two beveled edges of the plate to a fixed, 
pre-determined distance and, of course, in 
proper relationship to the V-pins fastened on 
the cylinder. A third cutter, also running at 
high speed, is carried by the cylinder and 
moves across one of the straight edges of the 
plate, retrimming it likewise in a fixed rela- 
tionship to the V-pointed pins on the cylinder. 
The plates are purposely cast slightly full in 
length and width, to provide a sufficient 


Fig. 1.—Plate registering Unit 
for Wood Newspaper Color 
Stereotype Plate Pre-registering 
Device. Plates in a set are 
placed successively in this unit 
and by means of the fixed 
register gauges (which have been 
adjusted previously). As each 
plate is registered two V-shaped 
cutters notch the plate edges. 











LINOTYPE MOLD DISKS REBUILT 


Our patented process substitutes a steel ring in place of broken or cracked iron rim. 
We also true up warped and sprung disks in the process. Loans and exchanges 
arranged. Rebuilding charge is only $30. 


MAGAZINES FOR LINOTYPES 


This magazine (for models L, 4, 5, 6, 8, 14, 18, 19, 25, 26) represents culmination of 
ten years’ constant improvement manufacturing magazines. It is light—20 pounds 
lighter than an old style magazine. We use duralumin for top plate and brass for lower 
plate. Resulting magazine has all best features with criticisms of none. It is light, yet 
rugged. Superior to others in quality yet as low as others in cost. Time payments 
arranged. Also sold by nearly all dealers. 

NEW CATALOG containing 108 pages, 814 x 11, spiral-bound, is free for asking. 
Shows the many parts, accessories and repairs on which we can save you money. 
MATERIAL WANTED: We buy, sell and trade new, used and rebuilt molds, 
magazines, fonts, Monomelts, motors, etc. Tell us of any surplus material. 


MONTGOMERY & BACON, TOWANDA, PA. 
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Breuer’s Ball Bearing 


TORNADO 
Portable Blower 
BLOWS VACUUMS 
SPRAYS 
Cleans Everything 


i t of 
lows dust and dirt ou 
— and Machinery. In- 
stantly convertible to suction 


bins, walls, floors, ete. 
rave paint and insecticide. 
Hundreds of uses. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Try This New 3-in-1 Blower 






Write for Information 


= tor- 
cleaner for type coset. ete, BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
5114 N. Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KLEAN-0-MAT 


PROCESS 


Quick, Efficient, Safe, Machine Method 
Will Keep Your Matrices and Maga- 
zines Clean—For Best Production. 


STOP PAYING TRIBUTE TO DIRT 


KLEAN-O-MAT CORP 
60 East 42nd St. 
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New York 
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amount of metal for this retrimming operation. 

At this time, we now have four color plates, 
all of which have had three edges retrimmed 
accurately with respect to the printing face. 
All that is necessary now, it is stated, is to 
place the plates on a press. It is assumed 
that all of its center rings and center clips 
on the press are of the same width and the 
center rings are all in line. The plates are 
always pushed up with the retrimmed, straight 
edge against the margin bar. The register, 
therefore, will be as accurate as the man who 
handles the pre-registering equipment is able 
to make them. 

If the mats have been placed in the casting 
box out of line, it is possible for the man who 
does the pre-registering to detect the error 
and by means of cards he is able to distort 
the plates sufficiently to take out such in- 
accuracy. If one of the color mats has shrunk 
more or less than the others, he is able to 


detect that also, and the operator has a choice 
of either making a new mat or dividing the 
difference in the shrinkage evenly over the 
page; or he can produce an accurate register 
on the more important part of the page, allow- 
ing the misregister to fall where it will on 
the balance of the page. In other words, 
sponsor states, the stereotyper has at his 
command the means for producing the right 
degree of register in the plates, and he delivers 
to the pressroom a set of plates from which all 
misalignments have been removed. All of this 
is under the control of one man, and conse- 
quently, all trial-and-error methods incurred 
in hand registration are eliminated. 


Sheet Register Gauges 
Sheet register gauges announced recently 
by Printing Machinery Company, carry a 
little round punch and at least two of these are 
inserted in a form near the end of the run of 


any color of a multi-color job. A couple of 
sheets are pulled with the holes punched in 
them. The form is removed from the press; 
the plates of the run just finished are removed 
and in the meantime one of the sheets with the 
holes in it has been oiled. This oiled sheet is 
fastened to the sheet register gauges by means 
of a thumb nut. The plates are then spotted 
for the next color and the form is ready to go 
to press with the plates in almost perfect 
register. 

Rubber Plate Bases to Fit Press or in Sections.— 
Increasing use of rubber plates caused Print- 
ing Machinery Co. to introduce P.M.C. bases 
which can be obtained in either aluminum 
alloy or semi-steel. They can be made in 
One piece to fit the press or in sections; if the 
latter, these may be used in regular or in special 
self-locking chases. These bases are made to 
height specified to meet the requirements of 
the printer. 





LUBRICATED 


Re : - Sa 


LARGE OR SMALL 
There is a PULSOLATOR system 


for automatically lubricating every 
type and size of printing press. 
Customers write that Pulsolator 
“Increases press productive 
time 3.3%” 
and 
“Reduces oil consumption 60%" 


At your request our engineer will 
call and demonstrate how 
Pulsolator obtains these savings. 


Write for Bulletin B-30 


* RIVETT LATHE & GRINDER INC 
Brinhton, Boston, Mass. 
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“FLECTO’””. 


THE ‘‘ALL WEATHER” 
GUMMED PACKING FELT 











3 
eas 





condition. 





“Flecto” gummed packing felt is successfully used 
on all types of dry mats—under any atmospheric 


@ ALL GAUGES ARE UNIFORM 
@ EASY TO TEAR 
@ SETS INSTANTLY 


Gauges .021, .025, .030 and .035—in Sheets 18 in. by 
24 in.—gauges .040, .045, .050 and .060—in Sheets 
18 in. by 22 in. Cut into strips without charge. 


Write for free samples. 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 


2) 
EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
9603 Northern Boulevard 


@ DOES NOT SLIP 





Corona, L. I. 
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THE SERVICE BOX 


Will furnish to the Stereotyper, dry mats at exactly “Scorcher” temperatur 
... the right temperature for casting good plates. No more casts need a 
thrown back because of cold spots or chilled mats. 


It is an electrically heated unit, containing a storage and a heating chamber 


installed at the furnace or casting box. 


Its handy location stil] further 


simplifies the operator’s work in handling mats. 


Prices on Request 


For complete information and details, write to 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


9607 Northern Blvd. 





Corona, N. Y. 





Intertype Matrix News 


Intertype Corporation announces the cutting 
of two more sizes of Futura, and both are 





THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the 8 point | 

size of Intertype Futura Bold. This face | 

is duplexed with Bold Oblique 123456 
8 Point Futura Bold with Oblique 


THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the 
10 point Intertype Futura Bold 
duplexed with Oblique 12345 


10 Point Futura Bold with Oblique 


THIS PARAGRAPH is set in the eight 
point Intertype Cairo Heavy 1234567 | 
8 Point Cairo Heavy duplexed with | 
Cairo Medium | 
PARAGRAPH is set in ten point | 
Intertype Cairo Heavy 123456 | 


10 Point Cairo Heavy duplexed with 
Cairo Meduim 











duplexed with the corresponding oblique. The 
Cairo series has also been supplemented by 
two new cuttings in the Heavy weight. 


Blue Boy Numbering Machines 
The American Numbering Machine Co. 
announces a new line of typographic number- 
ing machines known as Blue Boy Models, 
Nos. 5 and 6. Model 5 has five and Model 6 
has six wheels. Roman or Gothic figures are 
available, also forward or backward machines. 


Blue Boy was chosen as name because the entire 
machine has a fine blue finish, all parts “‘blued 
like a gun.’’ The actual figures, however, are 
left unblued for better visibility in setting. 
The new blue finish with the numerals in con- 
trast makes it easy to see and set the wheels. 





The new models are type high and can be 
used on all cylinder and platen flatbed presses. 
Blue Boy is 7% in. wide by 25% in. long. 


The parts of the new models are interchange- 
able with American Standard models. Further 
details from The American Numbering Ma- 
chine Co., or from American Type Founders. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, announces 
that H. E. Ankeney has been appointed to 
take charge of the company’s Indianapolis 
territory. The Indianapolis territory, which 
operates under the supervision of the Chicago 
office, is located at 307gN. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Indianapolis. 


Sound and Color Movie 


A movie produced in sound and in color 
was released recently by International Printin 
Ink for premiere showings at the national 
conventions of the Printing House Craftsmen 
and the United Typothetae of America. This 
film, called ‘Keeping in Touch,” shows the 
role of printing ink as a factor in modern life 
‘Keeping in Touch’’ shows ink manufactur- 
ing has become a highly complex and special- 
ized business. The introduction of research 
has brought hundreds of new materials to 
this field along with modern equipment and 
new production techniques. 

One section of the movie is devoted to scenes 
showing the actual ink manufacturing opera- 
tion. 

Another section of the picture was taken in 
the research laboratories of Interchemical Cor- 
poration. This shows the many types of basic 
research which lie back of new ink develop- 
ments. Application of these developments 
are shown in scenes taken in a large printing 
plant. 

The importance of color in ink making is 
emphasized. Color analysis with the spectro- 
photometer is illustrated, and there are shots 
which explain its workings. 

‘*Keeping in Touch”’ was filmed by Willard 
Pictures, under the supervision of George 
Welp. It is planned to show the picture to 
various Graphic Arts organizations through- 
out the country. 

A booklet has been prepared which includes 
the script of the ‘“‘Keeping in Touch’’ movie 
along with selected items from recent “‘Keep- 
ing in Touch’’ columns, which IPI runs 
monthly in trade magazines. 
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CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York: 220 East 42nd Street 
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DUPLEX PRESSES 


The Duplex Printing Press Co. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


e Unitubular 











Semi-Cylindrical 
Tubular e High Speed Flat Bed 
Flat Bed e Stereo Machinery 


PLEASE MENTION P.E.E. WHEN 
REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 


Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 


Ej} KELLY CO 
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Offset Or Letter Press 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS BOOK TODAY. 
NO COST—NO OBLIGATION 
American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for over Thirty Years 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








SEND YOUR TRIAL ORDER TODAY 


SUPER STERE-O-CORK 


MOLDING BLANKETS — 5/16 AND 3/8” GAUGES 
COYNE & PADDOCK, INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 





48-15 32nd PLACE 
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ilver Anniversary Special 


20% oF 


If you want 


to know 
as MIEHLE VERTICAL 
Electric Welded 

made, look STEEL CHASES 

it up in ~~“ Caan 

P-Doube-E Lie OO c.icacnaeeovest $11.50 
Se a ee an RP hg Saree 9.20 

REFERENCE Si» 
i UU, eee 2.30 

NUMBER Order Now and Save $ 


Chicago Printers Machinery Works 
609 West Lake Street, Chicago 

















CENERAL REPAIR OF LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE MOLDS 
(ANY KIND, ANY SIZE). PARTS, ETC., SINCE 1912 


Makers of Reid Magazine Racks, Etc. 
WILLIAM REID & CO., 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








ATTENTION STEREOTYPERS 


Hundreds of stereotypers are getting perfect molding 
and stereotype mats through the use of Franklin Apex 
Combination Molder and the Franklin Klean-print Mold- 
ing Blanket. Write today and let us send you samples 
and ccmplete information on these products. 


RUSSELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


702 Harrison Building, 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy and Specify 
CROMWELL 


SPECIAL ge 





THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET mn ©) = OC O7.\ C1 OF OS 














UNION STEREOTYPERS—Full Technical Knowledge of Formu- 


Exchange Your Old Miller Saw 
for the same model rebuilt and modernized with ball-bear- 
ing spindle, ball-bearing table, outside metal chute, Rapid 
Saw Gauge and Sure Grip Workholder at about ONE-THIRD 














las for “Wet Matrix,” “Dry Matrix,” Including O'ls and Powders 
for Insulating Face of Matrix. Metal Formulas, from Slow to 
High-Speed Casting. The Proper Formu'’a for Keeping Metal in 
Working Condition. Anderson, 144 Beech Ave., Toronto, Canada. 








the cost of a new saw. You hold shipment of your saw 
until satisfied you have made a good deal. Isn’t that fair? 


WALLIN MFG. CO., 1122 Harney St., OMAHA, NEB. 











AILL stare 


with a WESTERN STATIC ELIMINATOR 


An INEXPENSIVE, Scientific Proven 10 Days Free Trial— 
Device, Easy to Attach to 
All Types of Presses 


No Obligation 
Write for Folder 


Western Brush Co., Inc., Dept. PE, 31 So. Market St., Chicago, lil. 








Centennial Edition 

On Sunday, September 24, The Wisconsin 
State Journal published a 212-page Centennial 
Edition. The edition consisted of 40 pages 
full size main sections and 172 pages tabloid 
size published in six sections. The tabloid 
sections were distinguished by a considerable 
amount of color printing. The first page of 
the main section containing modern world 
news but was reproduced in old style type 
form, advertisements, headings and the edi- 
torial style employed a century ago. 


Modernizes Office 

The office and plant of the Chicago branch 
of The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Division of General Printing Ink Cor- 
—. at 120 West Illinois Street, has just 

en modernized and completely equipped. 
This branch is staffed under the direction of 
Manager Henry Schwarz and Assistant Man- 
ager William Engelmann. 





Variety 


(Continued from Page 4) 





teen and eight years ago and up to the present 
time. The advertisements looked alike. 

Professor Nichols said: ‘‘Art is designed 
form and good typography is designed form, 
not a jumble of type as we sometimes see in 
present-day advertising. Art as applied to 
our product simply calls for an orderly pres- 
entation which naturally makes for easier 
reading."’ Professor Nichols concluded his 
talk by suggesting pastel colors be used in- 
stead of harsh tones for attention getters. 
As an example he said a man can attract 
attention by hitting someone between the 
eyes. Harsh solid tones also attract attention 
but in a repulsive manner. 


DepaRTMENTAL MEETINGS 


Sunday afternoon was taken up by depart- 
mental meetings. The composing room had 
as its chairman, S. J. Scott pe Urbana CIll.) 
Evening Courier. The press and stereotype 
department had as its chairman, Howard M. 
Colton of the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. 
The machinists had Harry Pottle * The 
Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, Illinois, 
for their chairman. They had the usual 
question box for all departments and discussed 
the topics from the floor. Each chairman 
reported his meeting at the general session 
on Monday morning. 


Discusses Arr CoNDITIONING 


S. Konzo, Research Assistant Professor of 
the Mechanical Engineering Department, 
University of Illinois, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on air conditioning. Following his 
address Professor Konzo, who is a distinguish- 
ed authority in his field, answered questions 
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during an open discussion on air conditioning 
problems in our industry. 


Dispatca Rooms 


J. Harold Mintun of The Decatur News- 
papers, Inc., discussed dispatch rooms. He 
said his organization found a competent 
librarian was much more qualified and a 
gteat deal more efficient in handling advertis- 
ing cuts and mats than the ordinary printer. 
He gave a detailed account of the workings 
of the dispatch room used in the East St. Louis 
Journal plant. He said it was necessary to 
vary the operation of departments on their 
different newspapers to satisfy the different 
needs. 

Spzaxers Discuss Various Topics 


Frank Bauer of The Quincy Herald-Whig, 
talked on building and buying equipment for 
a mew composing room. 

Verne Williams, of the Springfield Id/inois 
State Register, outlined the changes made in 
lighting arrangement. The Regéster recently 
installed the new flourescent lights through- 
out the building. 

Ben Wiley, Typographer of The Frye Print- 
ing Company, Springfield, talked on setting 
newspaper ads. 

Ed Nagel, Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette, 
discussed handling of apprentice help. 

Leon V. Gonigam of the Ottawa Republican- 
Times, reported on and invited all delegates 
to visit his new newspaper plant. A complete 
story of the building was carried in the 
August issue of Printing Equipment Engineer. 

Eddie Raymond of the DeKalb Chronicle, 
discussed ‘‘Serious and Humorous Aspects of 
Photography and a One-Man Engraving 
Plant."’ His advice is that it is preferable to 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


J. Earle Mavity, Publisher of The Canton 
Ill.) Ledger, gave an outstanding address on 
administrative responsibilities. Among the 
points brought out were the importance of 
getting the finished newspaper delivered to 
subscribers on time. He called attention to 
the necessity of full cooperation of all depart- 
ments. He said the composing room should 
pattern deadlines for pages to be handled by 
the stereotype department. 

In Canton, regular department-head meet- 
ings are held to acquaint the men with the 
problems of other departments. After a full 
understanding of production problems it is 
not very difficult to work out whatever steps 
may be necessary to make working a pleasure 
rather than a chore. 

Mr. Mavity discussed at some length com- 
pensation as social security laws. “‘Be sure 
to report all accidents no matter how trivial,”’ 
Mr. Mavity cautioned. ‘‘The management 
must be informed for its protection."’ As a 
final thought he said production must come 
from satisfied workers. The foreman and 
superintendent should lead rather than drive. 


Macurnists’ Groupe MEETING 


The machinists’ group meeting, with Harry 
Pottle presiding as chairman, was very well 
attended and proved to be both interesting 
and educational, especially to those machinists 
who are so located that they do not have the 
advantages to become familiar with the latest 
developments as the machinists from the 
larger cities do. 

The Intertype film describing the new baffle 
mouthpiece was shown. Good results were 





One was cast with a single row of . 
holes and the other with a double stbist 
holes. The latter had 30 auxilj ce 
drilled directly over the others 7 


The face on the slug cast wiki 
piece holes was exceptionally pita 
result - as pe twice the amount of 
into the mold cell in the same perj : 
as with the single row. po a 
This brought out considerable discuss; 
the merits of the auxiliary mouthpiece hott 
which resulted in the opinion that they w . 
OK if they did not conflict with the conaian 
of 10, 12 or 14 point slugs on the same Machine 


In connection with the subject of secur; 
good letter characters in the large size Pe 
it was also suggested that the care of the 
metal should receive consideration. Ditty 
metal, or metal out of balance, is not condu 
cive to the best results. : 


This discussion led to the kindre j 
of stuck slugs caused by the metal tea 
of balance. The suggestion was made that 
the metal in the remelting furnace should be 
run out hot enough—at least 600 deg.—and 
poured into water-cooled ingot molds when 
repigging, to prevent separation of the ele 
ments. It was pointed out that when metal is 
repigged by slow-cooling methods the result. 
ing separation of the elements may cause 
excessive tinning of the mold cell, which is 
one of the principal causes of stuck slugs. 

The matrix stabilizer was shown by a mem- 
ber of the group. It consists of a rail fastened 
to the back plate of the assembling elevator, 
It supports the upper back lug of the matrices 
as they are assembled in the assembling ele 
vator. It was claimed that the stabilizing 
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buy cuts excepting in circumstances where claimed for the new baffle mouthpiece. Two rail obviated the necessity of moving in the 
the time element interferes or where a local 36 point slugs were shown by the chairman, delivery slide long finger when assembling 
or nearby engraver is not available. which were cast with the new mouthpiece. matrices in the roman position. 
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No. 325A Vandercook Power Proof Press is 
used by the majority of major newspapers 
for proving full page forms. 

No. 325A Vandercook Power Proof Press 
prints 1000 fine proofs an hour. It econom- 
ically meets the demand for an unusual 
number of proofs for checking, posting, or 
departmental distribution. 

Equipped especially for newspaper prov- 
ing, the No. 325A Vandercook prints a full 
page form locked in the chase, without 
printing the chase. 

No. 325A Vandercook Power Proof Press 
is equipped with iron raising blocks to bring 
bed of press up to height of make-up truck; 
automatic inking roller trip to lift inking rol- 
lers over toot of type-high stereotype chase 
(rollers are cut to clear sides of chase and 
head of chase does not print because it is 
beyond printing line.) 

No. 325 Vandercook Proof Presses are 


FOR PROVING FULL PAGE FORMS 




















built to stand the heavy duty demands of 
newspaper production. They are so accurate H 
they can be used for premakeready in com- 
mercial plants. 

Complete information on the No. 325 Van- 
dercook Power Proof Presses for newspaper 
or commercial use will be mailed at your 


request. Write today 





Adjustable bed 
makes it possible 
to slide pages 
from truck to 
press and back 
without turning 
truck around. 


POTS 











The Intertype 
Autospacer 

Sets White Space 
Automatically 


The Intertype 
Autospacer 
Sets White Space 
Automatically 


The Intertype 
Autospacer 
Sets White Space 
Automatically 


_ With the Intertype Au 

all: quadding and ¢ 
entirely automatic. The 7 
merely sets a control knob—as — 
shown in picture—at flush right, 
center, or flush left, as required. 
Then the machine does the rest 


INTERTYPE AUTOSPACER 


almost ‘hang-the-elevator’ speed. It is an integral 


NEARLY all buyers of modern Intertypes have their 


part of the machine, and will pay its own way ina 


machines equipped with the AUTOSPACER — Inter- 
type’s Automatic Quadding and Centering Device. 
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short period of time. The construction and opera- 
tion of the Quadder is simplicity itself. We have 


oe 


Why? Because the Autospacer saves money! The 
following comments, written by Autospacer users 
to a prospective buyer, are typical of many: ‘‘The 
Quadder is undoubtedly the greatest labor-saving 
device ever installed on typesetting machines. It has 
never given us any trouble, and it operates per- 
fectly.”” Another user says: ‘We fully indorse the 
Quadder, as it permits the setting of display with 


never had a moment's trouble with it.” Note that 
both of these comments mention (1) simplicity of 
operation and (2) trouble-free service. These fea- 
tures of the Autospacer are particularly important. 
Investigate! Write to Intertype Corporation, at 360 
Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York, or the nearest 
Intertype branch, for full details about this device. 


Investigate ... Step Ahead With 


INTERTYPE 





